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and bot THE BALLAD OF PUSHFUL JOE. By the Mocking Bird 
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“8 THE BRINSMEAD + ~« ScorTT ADIE, 
a * 90tn CENTURY . The Royal Scotch Warehouse, 


115-1154 RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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— 10 NEW MODELS, INVERNESS CAPES 
i NEW SCALES, TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
, CYCLING GOWNS 
hed RSW DESIGNS, DRIVING COATS 
be NEW IMPROVEMENTS, RAILWAY RUGS 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., Price List post free 















































) & 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. SCOTT ADIE, THE GLENDOON CAPE 
ry Sit Tailor to the Roval Family, Bass Kacey 
“ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” | RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. oes Pm ol 7 
, RA 
ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, | 
6d. e ° M 9 
4 WESTMINSTER. 
d The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 
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INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 
s, Re re Telegraphic Addresses: { For Management 1 Unranayiann,” hownow. 
ANDELS, 
dl IN owe eee wae LON . . : 
mero FY . LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
| Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 
SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 
| we HEA orrrom Full particulars on application to NORWICH 
—— ON OFFICES :~ 50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. : 195 Piceadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 


3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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FHmusements 


—— 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
Shakespeare’s 
JULIUS CZSAR. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, Wednesday, October ro. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) now open 10 to 10. 


H{AYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. 
HARRISON. 
By arrangement with Mr. FrepericK Harrison and Mr. Cyrit Maupeg. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 
MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton), 10 to ro. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


MR. TREE. 


HER 





FREDERICK 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Sypney Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 1o to 10. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Gi_sert and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 a.m. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





CRITERION.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Managers, 

Mr. CHarRtEs Wynpuam and Mr. Artuur Bourcnier. EVERY FVENING, 
at 8.30, R. C. Carton’s Comedy, LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss Compton, and Company. MALINEE 
to-day, at 2.30. 





DALY's THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 





Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy JonEs. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10. 
AIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 


EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day, at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till ro. 


night at Aberystwith 
breezes. 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


botels 


—_ -+~-—— 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M.D,, a ** A fort. 
is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
d 11. A 2. . 


li For tariffs, &c., apply — 


Pure Water from Pli an 














AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO,—Airy site overlooking 


ea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 








BARMOUTH.—ROYE'S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and rune oem 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. liards, 
Tennis Lawn. 











LHducational 


—— Gee 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
T.AKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Ray School on cliffs overlooking sea 
aad open country, most healthy. Tennis, hcckey, drilling, &c. 





RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 


TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight | 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to | 


the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the Principat. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, October o. 


BRUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles)5 DENYS 

receive a few DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen to complete their education, 
Comfortalle family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
&c. Fees £80 per annum. Term commences with entrance of Pupil; personal refer- 
ences. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price as. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 





For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL, 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress, 


a 
BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 

front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For pare 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. 
Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 











facing sea, central 
Bath rooms. Excellent 


S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management fe ee on 


cuisine. 








LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108. 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets, 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres, Adjoining Gol? 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. se redecorated. Pas: 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months, ntirely under new 
management.— M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby le commanded by the Queen to 
£R thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides, '—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. IntustRATED. Maps by Joun BartTHuotomew, F.R.G.S, 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangollen. | Brecon and ite Beaconé. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bou and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltonham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma7® 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwe-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7hAe Times. * Particularly good,”—Academy 
_ “The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 58.3 6o illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “12, -Nvinons. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
fe. Tue Horets or tue Worip. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lit 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookselier, 
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NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 
whose names are upon our books, and 
copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 
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A GERMAN NIGHTMARE 


(Der Wahre Jaco}. 
Eight little foreign boys 
Hanging on a twine, 
The Dragon gave a big snap 
And wasn’t there a shine ! 


BRITANNIA’S TEAM 
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[South African Review. 


South Africa still jibs a bit, 
She hasn’t learnt to go ; 

But once I get her well in hand 
She’ll smarten up the show. 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 
2 = On the instalment plan 
ray itr SUSU ie 
~ EnCwNG Dn 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 

a 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth, writes: ‘‘Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an INsur- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFg#, so that if, 
for instance, a man gets £200 worth 
of furniture on the hire-purchase 
system, and dies when instalments to 
the amount of £190 have been paid, 
not only does the furniture become 
the property of his representatives, 

: = . ° but the £190 is also repaid to them.” 

NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACKY, LTD., have Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
been given the Highest Award (a Diploma of whe a : . 
Honour) for their Exhibit of Furniture at the Town or Country. Call and view 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1900. stock before Furnishing locally. 





is) OY fale a 














Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 








COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, ae 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, #o 


foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


{G. W. STEVENS, 


Joint Secretaries iB. E. RATLIFFE 





BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1266. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

{1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. — 
4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 

Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 

will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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REMAINS UNALTERED. 
The Improved Sizes are unquestionably 
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AND AT ALL STATIONERS 

















PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 

I ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,e50,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
x5s.each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 non Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar- 
berton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
Colony : Bethlehem, Dicsodienahe, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
<hamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 


Directors. 


J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esg. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 





in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on | 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- | 
tomers residing at a distance. | 
Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
- One Month's - 2 
Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. | 
For full particulars apply to 


H. S. COOPER, Manager. 





Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. = 
| ESTABLISHED 1837. 
i 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, | 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


| 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of | 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES. 











The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


‘BLACK WHITE, = 


: Subscribed Capital - 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.G 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 
£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ;, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel} 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes. 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency rx America (New York). 





JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tHe QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES; 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 


INCORPORATED 1880, 











Paid-up Capital ........ +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......+++++5 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 





MAURITIUS, TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
South- | Colonies. ‘ 
Steamers. London. ampton.| BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 


collection. 4 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 


?DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) .......seeeees 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 


—_— Oct. 10 





ms rm ce eeceeeecencees _— Oct. 13) 9 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

"(ela Tema) 0000020000. scoss Oct. a2 Oct. 33 
“BRITON >. RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 
uiletaaa case” pet pees gee ™ *| Extension of Cape Government System. 

: (via Las Palmas) ....... wn. «6h! Oct. 20 SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 
+ Beira Steamer, 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Veyvare. Mafeking, 
. , Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
j 7 
etme oy he Tusies laure Waterton tee Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers,| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
3 Fenchurch Street. £18 8s. x14. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d- 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal aib 
Steamer (5,951 miles), r7 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


C p A OCEAN SERVICES. ®ailway (.36 miles), 94 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
of sis 








Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
AND ROUND THE stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
| districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
WORLD TRIPS. | Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary: 








AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 
eee Ovincpean GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. 6,409 
DravTton GRANGE Soutuern Cross «+ 7,30 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passe 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas-| ‘ticlight, &c. Dining saioons and state rooms onli 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| 146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 





| FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 
Horney Grance .. 3,750 Evstree Grance .. 6,00 
| LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 RiprinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
HAI, HONG KONG. es me 
These splendid full-powered Sresmnnios, employed in 
ede ad (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway,| of the Company. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 





HAWAII ‘HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
Tons. Tons. 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 BRacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
(building) .. ° Mattese Cross 
| gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking roomy 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American,| 8¢ Water Sucet, Uivapen. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
White Star, &c. 


63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Mr. A-G-sT-NE B-rr-LL. Alas, and woe is me! Epigrams 
are cheap to-day. 
C-pt--N L-mpt-n. And so are handy men. 


Tue Government wins easily. Nowhere in England at 
least is there any sign of reaction. Khaki conquers. With 
the tread of the home-coming soldiers already in their ears, 
the electors vote steadily for the policy which these sol- 
diers went abroad to uphold. Things being as they are it 
is well it should be so. All the same it is to be hoped that 
foreign nations will not forecast the future policy of 
Britain by the election speeches of Ministers and Liberals. 
If they did so, and acted on the prospect, they would 
certainly begin by increasing their armaments. To judge 
by the platform outpourings of thrice-enraptured patriots, 
Britain is indulging in a debauch of war and conquest. 
Such, of course, is not the case. Britain is doubtless 
exhilarated at her success; and, moreover, her not over- 
quick imagination is touched by the eager aid extended by 
her Colonies—most of which, be it noted, were once con- 
quests. When the nations of Europe with one accord 
frowned, fumed, and even spat at her, this assistance of 
her children and the hardly less potent silence of her blood 
allies of the United States enabled her to regard these 
same old nations with equanimity and even contempt. 
But the real significance of this war—the popular enthu- 
Siasm it evoked, and the steady support it has gained for 
the Government at the polls—lies deeper still. The Powers 
of Europe are witnessing the re-establishment of self- 
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respect by a people who never can and never will endure 
a Majuba. It is a lesson which these nations would serve 
their own interest if they laid to heart, for it is one key- 
note to an understanding of the British race. The 
probability is that they do always remember it, and are 
under no misapprehension as to Majubas or elections, 
history being a better preceptor than such transient 
incidents. The task before the Government is so to 
choose its men and so to reorganise its methods as to 
show the world a front of effective power, military and 
social—the power of a self-respecting, peaceful, imperial 
Britain. 


Tue Parliament now being elected bids fair to be one 
of the most remarkable in history. Ever higher flows the 
Conservative tide. The electors have voted with a fervour 
that recalls Mr. Gladstone’s famous campaign in 1880. 
On Friday morning the Government had gained on balance 
eight seats, increasing their majority from 128 to 144. 
Besides adding thus to an already overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in the House of Commons, the electorate had 
increased the total majority vote for the Government by 
about 40,000 votes. By this time ex-President Kruger 
and the Boers must be satisfied that there is nothing to 
hope for from the new House of Commons. That pro- 
bably is the moral of the election. Many notable names 
disappear. Among the remarkable incidents of the 
elections may be classed the rejection of Captain Lambton 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne by close on five thousand votes. 
To account for this, and the Ministerial gain of two seats 
in Glasgow and one in Edinburgh, otherwise than by the 
convictions of the hard-headed North-countrymen is im- 
possible. The working man has on the whole done welt 
by his special representatives. Mr. John Burns has 
retained his seat at Battersea; Mr. Bell, the able and 
urbane negotiator for the railway men in the Taff Vale 
dispute, has been returned for Derby (where the Opposi- 
tion gains two seats), and Mr. Keir Hardie scores an un- 
expected victory at Merthyr. On the other hand, Mr. 
J. H. Wilson was rejected at Middlesborough, losing a 
vote for the Opposition. Mr. Herbert Gladstone retains 
his seat at Leeds, and Mr. Philip Stanhope loses the 
representation of Burnley. In London Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Pickersgill, and Mr. Steadman are all cast out. London 
is almost solidly Conservative; Glasgow entirely so. 
There is no mistaking the significance of the election. 
The Transvaal must be speedily and efficiently added to 
the Empire. When that is done the country can return 
once more to its internal differences and a more equitable 
division of parties. It should not escape notice that even 
at a time like the present, Mr. Kensit, standing as a 
Protestant, obtained no fewer than 4,693 votes, and, of all 
places in the world, at that home of the worldling— 
Brighton. 


EMPEROR speaks to Emperor: the East to the West. 
One of the few things which the Chinese Emperor has 
in common with the German Emperor is his rank. The 
Manchu, who ought to be the irresponsible despot, is 
practically a prisoner who has lost the respect of his 
people. The Hohenzollern, who in these days of enlighten- 
ment ought to be a constitutional sovereign, is a most 
effective autocrat. The terms of the Chinese Emperor’s 
appeal are highly significant of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of any durable settlement between the Mongo} 
and the Caucasian races. They reveal an entirely distinct 
order of ideas. In expiation of the murder of the German 
Minister he proposes to deal with the dead man and the 
German people precisely as if they were Chinese. He 
promises an atonement of sacrificial grief. An altar shath 
be erected where libations and sacrifices will be offered, 
and coffin and body shall be sent back to Germany, for 
his children and relatives to venerate. All this is good 
Chinese piety ; the German Emperor had no difficulty in 
showing it to be impossible diplomacy. Compact of logie, 
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cogency, firmness and dignity, the German reply is con- 
vincing to Westerns. To the Chinese mind no one—who 
is not a Sir Robert Hart—can say what it means. The 
Chinese people will probably never read it; but the 
Dowager-Empress will. For her it was perhaps in- 
tended. One point she will thoroughly appreciate : the 
invitation to the court to return to Pekin. The Chinese 
parallel of ‘‘The Spider and the Fly” will occur to her, 
and she will probably stay where she is. The German 
Emperor’s demand for the surrender of the promoters and 
instigators of the anti-foreigner movement, and the 
presence at their punishment of representatives of the 
Powers, strikes the true line of action. Meanwhile the 
Russian Legation and forces are withdrawing from Pekin, 
while the Germans are destroying villages, and Britain is 
bombarding forts, by concerted arrangement. Comment 
is superfluous ; prophecy useless. 


Tue new Government will bring a new First Lord of 
the Admiralty. It should also bring a breaking away from 
crusted traditions, so that the mere expenditure of money 
may cease to be the criterion of efficiency. In order to 
proceed logically, it is well to recognise the mistakes of the 
past five years. For example, the torpedo staff of the 
Navy had solved the problem of wireless telegraphy before 
Marconi came on the scene, but as the money that could 
not be spent on the bricks and mortar of the fleet was 
denied to the schools of scientific investigation Marconi 
outstripped our own inventors, and, through fear that his 
plan would be acquired by the French, the clever Italian 
was brought into the English service, and the experiments 
of our own officers were abandoned. Meanwhile the 
French navy has worked out for itself a practicable scheme 
of wireless telegraphy, with less cumbrous apparatus, and 
capable of yielding nearly the same results as the Marconi 
system. We bought up Marconi to be ahead of 
the French, whereas had our own scientists received 
a little more encouragement we should have saved 
a thousandfold the money that could not be spared 
for experiment, but which has been readily voted in 
the futile effort to dish the French. It was not until 
English officers had at their own expense established the 
naval pigeon post that the service was taken over by the 
Government, who paid nothing for the work of years of 
experiment. Some time since a few officers at Portsmouth 
acquired a balloon, and cartied on experiments with a 
view of devising an aérial transmitting agency between 
the wireless telegraph ashore and at sea. The Govern- 
ment afforded no encouragement, and the work has been 
suspended. And what a tale there is to tell anent the 
Belleville boiler. Such a policy is sheer futility. 


On November 5 the Reserve Squadron will assemble 
at Portland for a month’s cruise, and this performance is 
to be repeated three times a year—that is to say, when 
the Channel Squadron is withdrawn from British waters 
the Reserve or Auxiliary Channel Squadron will be 
mobilised. Two distinct advantages may be expected to 
accrue from this arrangement. It has long been one of 
the strongest grounds of complaint by critics of the 
Admiralty that in the absence of the Channel Squadron 
we have no organised force to resist sudden attack, the 
Reserve Squadron being, except for the manceuvres, 
scattered all round the coast. That complaint will no 
longer hold good. The periodical mobilisation of the 
Reserve Squadron will have the further advantage of 
revealing the heterogeneous character of this force, for 
until this fact is thoroughly recognised no substantial 
reform can be hoped for. It will probably be said that 
such an auxiliary fleet is equal in fighting power to any 
secondary squadron that a European Power can send to 
sea; but though this may be true it affords but meagre 
satisfaction. A fleet of specimens, carrying many obso- 
lete guns, of doubtful speed, and deplorably weak in 
cruisers, we shall have presented to our view a squadron 
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that has only to be mobilised to disclose its immediate 
need of reorganisation, 


CHURCHMEN will feel grateful to Mr. Balfour for his 
reply to the Protestant Alliance deputation. With some 
points of English Church doctrine Mr. Balfour, as a 
Presbyterian, cannot be expected to agree, with others he 
seems to have an imperfect acquaintance. But he frankly 
declined to support the Protestant Alliance policy of 
persecution by Act of Parliament. He declared that the 
accusations so freely brought against the Bishops are 
unjustified, and that Parliament is not the proper body to 
decide theological questions. Moreover, such a measure 
as the Liverpool Bill would destroy the comprehensive. 
ness of the Church, would probably bring about Dis. 
establishment, and certainly would cause fierce strife, 
Finally, he warned the deputation that if legislation of 
this kind is insisted on, it must be on the principle of fair 
play all round. If every one is to be bound to the strict 
letter of the rubrics, the Low Churchman infringes it by 
omission quite as often as the High Churchman by com 
mission. If excess of ritual is to be made a penal offence, 
so, in common fairness, must be defect. The deputation 
withdrew in wrath, but, despite their threats, Mr. Balfour 
was elected three days later by a majority increased since 
1895 from 764 to 2,453. Another aspect of the agitation is 
provided by the Unionist defeat at Hastings. Here the 
sitting member, Mr. Shadwell, was denounced by the 
Protestant Alliance as a ‘‘ ritualist,” and the local 
Unionist body withdrew their support and chose another 
candidate in his place. Hastings is now represented in 
Parliament by a Radical. 


Lorp WOLSELEY’s appeal to the public not to offer the 
home-coming soldiers strong liquors is well meant. It 
recalls the cold-tea régime of the Soudan. The soldier, as 
Lord Wolseley justly remarks, is only one of ourselves 
under military discipline. That is, he is mortal ; he likesa 
drink. But, alas, in the matter of drinks he has had a hard 
time. At Paardeberg he drained the stenching ditch, At 
Bloemfontein beer was unobtainable, and the Boers cut of 
the waterworks. At Pretoria the price of beer was 
eighteenpence a pint, and it has just been officially fixed at 
fivepence. But in the Free State wilds, or up at Lyden- 
burg, beer was but a memory, or a dream ; and now when 
Tommy comes home, and the English emotion seeks its 
most common expression through free liquor, his friends 
are to give him a dry welcome. What Lord Wolseley 
asks is impossible in its fullest extent, but many who read 
his appeal may remember to stop short of that senseless 
profusion which is the real bane of the ordinary English- 
man. True, the soldier who is sober will have the advat 
tage in seeking for a situation, but the employer is at 
Englishman too, and will remember that the soldier is very 
human ; he has had his heroisms of hunger and thirst 
endured in South Africa. You cannot ask Tommy to be 
the first saint, nor his friends to welcome his home-coming 
with soda water and a bun, 


One by one Lord Curzon is dealing with Indian matters 
which have long awaited treatment. The absentee princes 
have been disposed of for the present, and it is the 
turn of the private soldier, whose day out shooting has 
led to many affrays, not a few murders, and to masy 
acquittals, of which the native Press and the native public 
have with reason complained. The private soldier ca® 
only be tried for his life before a High Court and a jury 
of his fellow-countrymen, and he has always been acquitted, 
though in more than one instance a native has obviously 
met with his death in an affray arising out of what was 
originally intended to be an innocent day’s sport. The 
fact is that the private soldier differs no more in colour 
from the native than he does in his attitude tow@ 
everything with which he comes in contact. Many things 
which Western civilisation permits scandalise that of the 
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East. It is literally an offence to look over the garden 
wall at women preparing the evening meal for men who 
are at work in the fields. The precincts of the village 
temple must be avoided. Animals sacred to the gods 
must be respected. The soldier knows nothing about 
such matters and cannot understand a word of what the 
villagers say to him by way of expostulation or explana- 
tion. In such circumstances words soon lead to blows, 
and the soldier, who may or may not, but often does, 
strike first, eventually finding himself overpowered by 
numbers, is apt to use the weapon he has in his hand. 


SOMETHING can be said on both sides, but nothing can 
avail to counteract or to excuse the effects of the absolute 
ignorance of the soldier, which causes him to wound 
the feelings or offend against the sacred customs of 
the villager, however little he may at the outset 
intend to do so. Big game is of course out of 
the soldier’s reach. You have to travel far and spend 
money to get that even in India. He may get a 
shot at an antelope by trespassing over the crops and 
firing among cultivators, but it is probable he will see 
nothing but peacocks, monkeys or village dogs, none of 
which he should shoot. It is believed that the soldier 
does not affect snipe shooting, and if he does he generally 
goes out with several companions, and so treads down 
the rice crop, to the annoyance of the cultivator. The 
situation is one which inevitably leads to trouble. We 
congratulate the Viceroy on his appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the conditions on which passes should 
be issued, and feel sure he will not be diverted from his 
excellent purpose by the perhaps natural disinclination of 
the Service, officers and men, to restraint in the exercise 
of what would be a legitimate enough amusement if pur- 
sued with due regard for the feelings and customs of the 
people of the country. 


At a certain examination recently held, thirty-seven 
candidates passed the practical portion, and went up for a 
vini-voce test. For this they were arranged in alphabetical 
order, and some were examined in the morning, the rest 
in the afternoon. Out of twenty-two who were taken in 
the morning, seventeen ‘‘ satisfied the examiners ”’ ; out of 
fifteen taken in the afternoon, not asingle one. What can 
the reason be? The examination was not competitive, 
and all the men had passed the practical test, which shows 
they knew something of their subject. Was peradventure 
the cook to blame? A voice is heard to whisper, Could 
it be that the examiners remembered that each failure 
means a three-guinea fee? It is true that the examining 
authorities have been on the verge of insolvency, and 
have doubled their entrance fees in consequence. The 
question is serious, for we ought to be able to trust 
examining boards implicitly. The mathematical pro- 
bability that such a result should naturally occur is one to 
something enormous; a hand of thirteen trumps is nothing 
to it. 


Is there to be provision made in the new London 
University for the training of teachers? This question 
has been exercising a good many minds lately. The 
London Colleges have held a representative meeting, in 
which they urged the foundation of a department for ‘‘ the 
study of theoretical and practical pedagogy,” the course 
to be open to graduates of any University in the Empire, 
and to last one year. London is a good place for such an 
attempt, but the headmasters and headmistresses of the 
tity must be persuaded to help. Students must be enabled 
to see good teachers at work, and must have opportunities 
or experiment. We sincerely hope it may be done. 


Meanwhile we are glad to see that Professor Withers is 
giving a series of twelve lectures at the College of 
Preceptors, and to judge from the prospectus they will be 
‘verything that could be wished so far as the theoretical 
Part goes. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE FUTURE: 


As head of the Army Her Majesty has approved the 
appointment of Lord Roberts to be Commander-in-Chief . 
in succession to Lord Wolseley. In the name of the 
nation, whose head also she is, the Queen confers at once; 
an honour and a task upon the veteran Field-Marshal. 
That the honour is merited none can doubt. Let us look 
back for a moment at the direful tangle which Lord 
Roberts was called upon to unravel in South Africa.. The 
entire disposable British Army for foreign service stood 
arrested on three lines of advance, and twelve thousand 
men of the very flower of the Service were shut up in 
Ladysmith. The disasters of Stormberg, Magersfontein, 
and Colenso had become part of our military history. Our 
generals were reduced to the undignified position of hold- 
ing their own. Then came the call for more men, to 
which the nation and the Colonies responded so magnifi- 
cently, Came the call also for one man, who alone 
seemed likely to grasp the conditions of the new warfare, 
Though well advanced in years and stricken at heart by. 
the recent loss of his sonat Colenso, he also obeyed the 
call. After his arrival at the Cape with Lord Kitchener, 
the weeks passed without outward sign of movement or 
scheme. Troops were poured in, and disappeared into 
space as it seemed. The generals held their own, 
incapable, or so instructed. Then came the news that, 
Lord Roberts had gone to examine the position at the. 
Modder. Troops had been congregating there, and 
England was full of newspaper strategists, but no one 
pierced the design, not even Cronje. He merely saw 
more rooineks coming up to be shot at. Suddenly, one 
February day, a well-appointed force struck round Cronje’s 
rear, Kimberley was relieved, and Cronje was a desperate 
fugitive. A week later he was a captive. Paardeberg 
and Majuba had the same day in the calendar. From 
Paardeberg Day onward the Boer pride was broken—and. 
Britain’s name and honour were saved. That is how 
history will see events. All else will be relative littleness. 
As for the task to which Lord Roberts’ new appoint- 
ment calls him, it is graver even than the military problem 
which he solved in South Africa. It demands the same 
qualities for its fulfilment. Through the deadly labyrinth, 
of professional prejudices, departmental formalism, and 
outworn systems, one clear path must be opened. If 
Lord Roberts with his piercing intellect, cognisant of all 
the necessities of the Empire and the possibilities of the 
Empire, can establish some broad principle of military 
service, and some broad lines of military organisation, .it 
is as much perhaps as we can hope for as a beginning. 
The full solution of a satisfactory military system will 
certainly outlast the time of Lord Roberts. Even from him 
we must not expect too much. Above him is the War 
Office, and above that again is the Cabinet. Improves 
ment in these must precede improvement of the Army. 
We need new brooms for old dust. As for the country, 
it will accept—indeed, expect—changes at the instance of 
Lord Roberts which Ministers might shrink from for 
political considerations. Also, it is well to reflect that the 
European nations will bend a keen eye on Britain’s attitude 
to her Army under Lord Roberts. They know full well 
that, in the ordinary course of events, years must pass 
before Britain can again reckon on so able and popular a 
Commander-in-Chief. Of unsurpassed authority to-day, his 
intellect still bright and keen, his interest undiminished, 
Lord Roberts enters upon a momentous undertaking. The 
inertia he has to overcome is enormous. All good lovers 
of the Empire must wish him well. But while we say 
this—indeed, because we say this—we entirely dissent 
from the suggestion of the Séandard that Lord Roberts, 
on taking up the post of Commander-in-Chief, should also 
become a member of the Cabinet. The proposal is too 
superficial. It was possible, no doubt, in the early years 
of the century, before the Unreformed Parliament, when: 
the Duke of Wellington, in the full flush of his victory at 
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Waterloo, was included in the Cabinet of 1817 as Master- 
General of the Ordnance, Lord Mulgrave withdrawing in 
a highly accommodating way to allow of this arrange- 
ment. But cases are altered by time and circumstance. 
The Duke, it is true, was called into the Cabinet in 1817, 
but he did not combine Cabinet rank with the Commander- 
ship-in-Chief until 1841. Looking back over a long period 
of years, one may say without offence that the Duke was 
the very ideal of a pluralist. History has told us—with 
perhaps more than necessary emphasis—that he not only 
volunteered to, but actually did, constitute a Cabinet 
consisting of himself, his justification being ‘‘ the Queen’s 
Government must be carried on.” When Wellington was 
invited by Peel to join the Cabinet it was not as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. . The Duke, in fact, became a Cabinet 
Minister, but without any State office whatever. He did 
not return to his old post as Commander-in-Chief until 
the death of Viscount Hill a year or two afterwards. And 
when, in 1826, he became First Lord of the Treasury, 
Peel convinced him, much against his will, that he must 
give up the command of the Army. The fundamental 
fact is this: Wellington was a strong ‘‘party man,” 
whereas Roberts, in his own words published this week, 
strictly ‘holds aloof from politics.” It would be a mis- 
fortune were the Commander-in-Chief to become a Cabinet 
Minister in these days when Cabinet rank necessarily 
implies party prepossession. We may wish that Cabinet 
rank implied no such thing ; but it does, and there is no 
getting away from the fact. The Commander-in-Chief 
must, in a word, be above party. 

But just because Lord Roberts must remain outside 
the Cabinet all the greater responsibility rests upon Lord 
Salisbury in the choice of his Ministerial colleagues. The 
Ministry will, beyond a doubt, come back to power, 
probably with as great a majority as in the last Parlia- 
ment, perhaps a greater majority. That replacement 
in power may be accepted by the Ministry as a mandate 
to do nothing more than tinker here and there at the 
administrative machine, leaving the Empire exposed to all 
the dangers that imperilled its existence last winter. 
Powerful political and social friends of the party in power 
would rejoice if the return of the same majority resulted 
in the pursuance of the same policy, the continuance of 
the same men in office, and the perpetuation of the same 
old officialdom. The Ministry could make no more terrible 
mistake. They have restored to the nation its high 
respect of itself; Paardeberg and Majuba coincide in the 
calendar. For that the nation is grateful. But it has 
many strictures to pass on the ways of Government. The 
old methods have been finally proved to be insufficient. 
Therefore it looks for new methods, and that means new 
men. It needs no prophet to foretell that if the principal 
offices of State governance, and especially the business 
departments, are to be filled inthe old haphazard, happy- 
family sort of way, the life of the Government, what- 
ever may be the majority, will be stormy and probably 
short. The principal Secretaries of State must be 
men chosen with no other regard than their fitness— 
their proved fitness—for their respective departments. 
They must be strong men, men of knowledge, of 
initiative, and of force of character; they must be 
real chiefs, and not stalking-horses for the permanent 
official, The permanent official, with all his special know- 
ledge and ability, can always be obtained. He is worthy 
of honour, but not of permanent power. And so the needs 
of the hour and the needs of the immediate future call for 
new men for the Cabinet, and strong men. They call for 
men who can give effect to the universal demand for 
reform in all the working machinery of Government— 
men, also, who will realise that with this new Empire to 
serve, and the respect of our Colonies and the English- 
speaking peoples to maintain, the new machine must be 
adapted to a scope of operations and scale of energy 
hitherto undreamt of. It is a task for new and strong 
men, 
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OUR YELLOW PERIL 


CARLYLE used to inveigh against Political Economy as 
a Science. He connected it with Satan, and called jt 
sundry hard names. In the days when Free Trade stood 
upon the same level as the Solar System, and Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” ranked with the Bible, 
Political Economy was an awesome thing. If Political 
Economy drew deductions inimical to popular beliefs and 
sentiments, down went the beliefs and sentiments. Chief 
among its teachings was the inevitableness with which 
supply always rushed to meet demand. The man who 
could facilitate this process became a distinguished bene. 
factor of society. Government must on no account, it 
was taught, interfere with the operation of these natural 
‘‘laws.”” Men of undoubted sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, like John Bright, declined to legislate for labouring 
women and children. In these days we have seen Mr, 
John Morley jeopardise and lose his seat in Parliament for 
refusing to countenance the demand for an eight hours’ 
day of labour: all in the name of Political Economy and 
free competition, in flesh and blood as in everything else, 
Well, to-cay there is a case in point. There exists a 
great scarcity of domestic servants, and sufficient women 
cannot be found for the London laundries. There is a 
consequent demand, and to meet it there is ready for the 
bringing over an unlimited supply of labour. The supply 
is in China ; the labourers Chinese. By all means, says 
the old dogmatic theory, let the Chinese come; nay, 
facilitate their coming. Is that the whole question? 
Assuredly not. A scheme is said to be on the point of 
accomplishment to bring 1,200 Chinese men to London to 
act as launderers. Save Government, no power can say 
nay ; this is a free country, and if the Chinese come, and 
the public accept by practical support their labour, then 
the act is justified by its economic results. 

Before justification can be accorded to the intro- 
duction of the Chinaman into London, however, there are 
many grave considerations to be weighed. It is generally 
conceded in other countries where the Chinese have been 
given a footing that they are an undesirable people. 
Their morals admit of practices which among white men 
are accounted depravity. Their habits are filthy and in 
decent. Sanitation or its value is unknown to them. 
They breed and spread disease. Uncivilisable in the 
white man’s sense, they remain Chinese to the end. The 
evidence of the occasional white man who found an honest 
and industrious Chinese servant weighs nothing against 
the general experience of other lands with the Chinese in 
the mass. America and Australia are at one in their un 
favourable opinion of the yellow race; but having once 
given it a footing heavy poll-taxes and special settlements 
have failed to discourage their immigration. The ques 
tion is, therefore, a moral one. The importation of 
Chinese may have the approval of economic ‘‘ laws,” 
but it at present wants any other higher sanction whatever. 
It is no argument at all to say that whatever is repul- 
sive in the Chinaman has its counterpart among white 
men. In these days no community, for the sake of 4 
white shirt, can shake itself free of responsibility for the 
moral welfare of its members. The task of ‘raising the 
masses ” may be a slow one—it may even seem hopeless. 
To give it up as hopeless, however, would be a sign of 
decadence in any community. To depress them yet further, 
and add fresh contamination to a foul source, would be 4 
public degradation. England owes much of her greatness 
to the easy, almost cynical way in which she tolerates 
peoples and customs foreign to her own predilections. 
She is free from Jew-hatred, race-jealousy, and local 
animosities that play so great a part in other lands. This 
country, therefore, offers a peculiarly favourable field for 
the Chinaman. But in this case the economics of labour 
are not the test to apply. The moral and physical well 
being of the community are the higher standards, and, 

dged by them, with the evidence from other countries 
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the proposed Chinese immigration demands serious atten- 
tion. 

To bring in Chinese to fill the void caused by the 
yanished domestic servant would mean nothing else than 
saving the nation from its moral responsibilities. For, why 
is the female domestic servant scarce? She has gone to 
more congenial occupation. She is now in a shop, or 
typewriting, or acting as clerk. That is what education 
has done for the class from which the domestic servant 
formerly came. To blame her for choosing a freer life 
and a better wage is absurd. What society now has to 
do is to raise the yet lower class to the level of intelligence 
and self-respect which will make them fit for domestic 
service. Neither the School Board, nor the Church, nor 
the chapel agencies do their duty towards gathering in 
this lower class. In school hours the streets are filled 
with waifs and truants whom no School Board officer can 
failto see. To make up for this dereliction of duty by 
importing Chinese would be to add depravity to laxity, to 
debase by admixture of blood the very stratum of society 
which it is our bounden duty to raise and purify. 


THE BALLAD OF PUSHFUL JOE 


LIST, lordings, list, good people all, 
While a pleasant tale I tell. 

’Tis of a proper, sharp young man, 
And the things that him befel. 

In London first he saw the light, 
There went to school also ; 

His christening name was Joseph, but 
They called him Pushful Joe. 


So keen his youth, it soon appeared 
He had no more to learn. 

“ My son, my son,” his father said, 
“Wouldst thou great riches earn, 

I might thee start at making screws ; 
But to Brummagem thou must go,” 

“Tt likes me well, O father dear !” 
So forth went Pushful Joe. 


The screws he fashioned there full soon 
His rivals all dismayed ; 
Thick, thin, short, long, all sharp and strong, 
Where they went in they stayed. 
As one who swift a nettle folds, 
Unfearing pain or woe, 
In his deft palm, with rivals all, 
Even so dealt Pushful Joe. 


Yet all mankind—who made not screws— 
He loved in speeches fain. 

The citizens chose him Alderman, 
To wear the robe and chain, 

Which made him love the people more, 
And their respect to show 

Three times on end for Mayor they chose, 
The blushing Pushful Joe. 


In fame now high’as Whittington, 
Yet was he not content ; 

He loved the people till they begged 
Him stand for Parliament. 

And when the polling-day came round, 
Full five miles in a row 

They crowded to the polling-booth 
And plumped for “ Pushful Joe.” 


In Parliament great lords he scourged, 
Rich men did sore upbraid 

For their misdeeds, and in return 
They calléd him Jack Cade : 

Which was a deadly slanderous word 
As history well doth show, 

For Jack was poor, and would have lopped 
The head off Pushful Joe. 


Now famine sore in Ireland rose, 
The corn to spring refused, 

Because the Irish soil by laws 
Of England was abused. 
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An ancient statesman, William named, 
Said : “This must not be so ; 

We'll give the soil its native laws !” 
And passed by Pushful Joe. 


Sore grieved, he turned ’gainst William’s plan ; 
But William bore him down. 
So he set his face right round about, 
And proved to peer and clown 
That laws cannot make corn to spring, 
Nor cause potatoes grow. 
Hard sayings these to folks whos: faith 
Was set on Pushful Joe. 


A Duchess riding down the street 
Met Joseph in his rage ; 
She beckoned him, she spoke him fair, 
His anger did assuage. 
For him she set a banquet grand, 
Drove him through Rotten Row, 
Which quite discharged the people’s love 
From the heart of Pushful Joe. 


Now those that were his friends before 
His enemies became. 

But for just recompense the great 
And rich did sound his fame. 

At home he ruled the land for them, 
Abroad he quelled the foe ; 

They never spoke of bygone days, 
But pushed up Pushful Joe. 


And now he guides an Empire great, 
Though he no sceptre bears ; 

And now he rules the powerful lords 
Though he no purple wears ; 

The folk he bids be patriots 
And politics forego : 

“ For politics you have no need— 
Just vote for Pushful Joe.” 


The moral of this lengthy tale 
Is plain as pedlar’s shoes : 
You may not all know Duchesses, 
You may not all make screws: 
But you all can love your fellow man 
As far as he will go 
Upon your road ; and after that— 
Remember Pushful Joe. 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOCIALISTS—DR. GAVIN 
BROWN CLARK—DEMOCRATISING THE ARMY. 


Paris: October 4 
Fusilleurs !” 
Aboyeurs !” 


“ ASSASSINS ! 
“Vendus! Hypocrites ! 


I rubbed my eyes. The words seemed so familiar. Had the 
Chamber met, and had I dreamed away all the pleasantest month 
of the year in Paris—chill October with its russets and its golds 
and reddening browns? No; I had only, on opening my paper, 
caught sight of two lines from the report of the second day’s meet- 
ing of the National Socialistic Congress. These words were only 
one incident of a simultaneous rising of the two parties, wherein, 
pointing the finger one at the other, the followers of M. Jules 
Guesde, ex-deputy, the revolutionary Socialist (he who would pro- 
ceed at once to the extremes of violence), endeavoured to express 
their views of their co-brothers—the answerers of the second line— 
who are led by M. Jaurés, a great orator, a deputy, and a Socialist, 
content to let time and constitutional action work towards distri- 
bution of worldly gear as Christ Himself would have sanctioned, 
nay, preached. Not that M. Jaurés would relish the name of Chris- 
tian Socialist. Far from it. These two leaders command the 
wings of the Socialist party, which has an important group in the 
Chamber, and the rivalry is intense. Between the two lie seven 
or eight groups, bearing names modelled on those of their 
leaders—“ Broussistes,” from M. Brousse, and so on. ‘The 
majority of these have now been shown to incline to M. Jaurés, 
The great question, of course, was the conduct of M. Millerand in 
accepting office in a bourgeois (or capitalist—capitalist even in the 
smallest way) Cabinet. The suppression of the strike at Chalon, 
which involved bloodshed, was followed by a debate in the 
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Chamber, when twenty-one Socialist deputies supported the 
Goverament in refusing an inquiry into the “murder of the 
brethren.” This was virtually their—and M. Millerand’s—trial 
before the Party. The extreme section were, to cut a long story 
short, entirely outmanceuvred, and by an ingenious combination, 
worthy of Machiavelli, two hostile motions were at last fused and 
voted, motions which said, in effect, that Millerand and the 
deputies were right, and that the murderers and “ their accomplices” 
were branded as villains of the foulest calibre. To their absolute 
astonishment the Guesdistes must now see what they did. Unity 
of the party (!) was then voted and a committee appointed to 
arrange all details for another congress, to meet in April—and so 
home, amidst indescribable turmoil. But unity is further off than 
ever ; and the work of the congress leaves a sting in the hearts of 
the violent lot, which may allow the capitalist to sleep quietly 
for many a year. 

But this is not the only congress which has enhanced the 
gaiety of the City of Light since I last wrote. Dr. Clark (ex- 
M.P.—at least I have not heard of his re-election, and all are ex- 
M.P.’s till then) has been here! That worthy son of the croft, 
not content with the disclosure of his recent performances, must 
put in an appearance before the amiable collection of well-meaning 
busybodies who pose before a faintly amused world as the Peace 
Congress, with a motion so indecently worded, and so insulting to 
the nation which he pretends to represent as delegate, that with 
one accord the congress required its modification. No doubt, as 
has been remarked, it was a touching sight to see “these English” 
(English ! save the mark !) coming to Paris, demanding that the 
civilised world should mark Britain with the brand of savagery, 
and Frenchmen pleading with them not to go so far as all that; 
but most of the delegates, and most of the people at present here 
whose opinions count, can pretty well form an idea of the value of 
such enthusiasm. Passed in a much modified form, the resolu- 
tion is virtually an expression of regret that Britain did not 
follow the resolutions of the Hague Conference, by submitting the 
South African dispute to arbitration. The resolution, however, 
laments also that the other Powers did not do their part in 
attempting to bring about this means of settlement, to which, in the 
opinion of the congress, they are honourably bound. A Belgian 
(a brave Belgian senator) proposed that an appeal—an energetic 
appeal—should be made to the Powers; but, as usual in Belgian 
proposals (really the impudence of this insignificant neutralism is 
phenomenal), it was snuffed out with hardly the politeness of dis- 
cussion. M. Yves Guyot, the only French publicist who seems to 
have studied the subject without prejudice, and has maintained a 
one-sided but most manful combat against all (or nearly all) 
French opinion—only those who know the conditions of Press life 
here know what that means—was alone in his defence of the action 
of Britain. And so home—these worthy men also. 

Immediately after the decisive "Government victory implied in 
the triumph of the JZaives’ banquet, a decree appeared which 
seemed merely to institute certain administrative changes in the 
constitution of the military school of St. Cyr. It has a far deeper 
meaning. It is the corollary of the Great Scheme which the past 
eighteen months has been spent in developing. It is the master- 
stroke and final stroke of the statesman who took in hand to 
settle this business once and for all, and who now, as far as man’s 
eye can see, has done the work. A word of explanation may be 
needed. 

Leaving aside Fontainebleau (the artillery and engineer 
school), the two great military schools of France are Saint-Cyr 
(close to Paris) and Saint-Maixent (somewhere in the Midlands, I 
think). The former is that of the aristocracy, or at least those 
young officers who can pass a stiff examination involving a very 
expensive previous education, the latter that of the non-com- 
missioned officers who are proceeding from the ranks to com- 
missions. Up till the other day the professors (all officers, of 
course) could only be appointed to St. Cyr by the Minister of 
War on the recommendation of the Inspectors-General (all, equally 
of course, old St. Cyriens), so that this school became a close cor- 
poration, embracing the birth and wealth of France—mixing in a 
friendly way with other officers, but, as a matter of fact, always 
preferred to them in promotion ; people know that can be done 
in other countries. Now it is changed. The professors may be 
chosen by the Minister himself ; and, as a first instalment, twenty- 
two of them have been returned to regimental duty and replaced 
by professors deriving from the other school. Thus the tradition 
is broken. Saint-Cyr is to be democratised ; and this body of 
aristocratic officers—which, holding together (probably one-half of 
the 30,000 who make up the corps of French officers), might 
possibly constitute a danger for the Republic—once effectively 
leavened by immixture with the sons of the people, will cease to 
be a tool fit for the hand of the first one who shall know how to 
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raise the cry once more of “The King!” In this lies the real 
source of the hidden wrath of the Nationalists. They. dare not 
let it be seen ; but they know, and others know. And it has been 
well done ! 


‘*HARRY JONES,’’ THE POOR 
MAN’S PARSON 


THE late Prebendary Harry Jones belonged to a type of clergyman 
of which Prebendary Rogers of Bishopsgate (Billy Rogers, late 
Rector of Bishopsgate) was a most conspicuous example. Geniality, 
humour, and a strong fibre of earnestness did more for him than 
theology. It was impossible to quarrel with either “ Billy” Rogers 
or “ Harry” Jones—besides, both were so practical that no one of 
any Party could refuse to co-operate in the practical unselfish 
labour of love everywhere and for everybody to which these 
men obviously devoted themselves. Theologically, and perhaps 
temperamentally, Harry Jones followed the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
No more than that great inspirer of hearts and magician of ideas 
did he seem to feel the need of any clear doctrinal announcements, 
When he had said the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 





man, and proclaimed unbounded trust and love in a sovereign Will 
ruling the Universe, and “uncovenanted mercies ”—whenever the 
human heart or reason demanded them—he had said about all he 
had to say. His allegiance to Christ was altogether practical— 
like Maurice, Kingsley, and Stanley and all the transition theo- 
logians of the earlier so-called Broad Church set, he no more 
defined the Divinity of Christ than the theologians of the first 
century. He seemed too busy with preaching and living out as 
best he knew the Ideal Humanity ; that was to him the best way 
of honouring the Divine. 

Harry Jones’ grip of advanced theological thought ceased at 
least thirty years ago. The hearty acceptance of the Church and 
Prayer Book which characterised Maurice quite belonged to him. 
The need of internal reform which is the note of the secon 
Broad Church movement never much troubled him ; he continued 
pouring the new wine into the old bottles with apparent content 
down to the end. If ever he had been a leader, he had long 
ceased to lead ; but in fact he never was a leader. 

He was a wholesome leaven wherever he went. He brought 
the one touch of nature with him, the strong common sense, the 
power and will to work for righteousness, the singleness of eye 
and the soundness of heart. These are qualities which always 
prove irresistible ; they make opponents illogical and _paralyse 
without exasperating enemies. He was indeed 


The valiant man and true ; 
his was indeed 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand. 


His chief exploit was the pacification of the unruly parish of 
St. George’s in the East, which had been heavily demoralised by 
the injudicious puerilities and fanatical obstinacy of the Rev. 
Bryan King. On Jones’ arrival the indecent Bryan riots seemed 
to fade away. The Ritualist microbe was not so much stamped 
out as unable to live in the breezy Alpine atmosphere of so sane, 
manly, and generous a spirit. This was no doubt the culminating 
point of his career, and the only time when his name for a short 
season became universally familiar to the outside public. 

Between the ’sixties and ’seventies Harry Jones became 4 





prominent member of the C.C.C. Those three C’s stand for the 
Curates’ Clerical Club. Although already a well-seasoned incum- 
bent at the time, he was welcomed and soon much beloved by the 
younger London clergy, who had grown impatient with the dull 
and fatiguingly orthodox St. James’, Piccadilly, Vestry meetings 
under the Rev. Prebendary Kempe, then rector of St. James. 
The younger clergy drew together and set up their own debating 
club, which was soon honoured with the sympathy and frequent 
attendance of F. D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, Kingsley, Llewellyn 
Davies, and numbered in its ranks many men who have since 
become prominent—Oakley (Dean of Manchester), Brooke Lam- 
bert (Vicar of Greenwich), John Richard Green, of “ Short History 
of England” fame, then co-curate with the Rev. H. R. Haweis a 
St. Peter's, Stepney. Both Green and Mr. Haweis were not ut 
frequent speakers ; but whenever Stanley and Maurice were present 
the chief aim was to get them on their legs by leading questions, 
an artifice which Harry Jones cordially aided and abetted. Harty 
Jones’ love and reverence for F. D. Maurice was the most salient 
feature of his life at this time. It was he who surnamed F. ): 
Maurice ‘‘ The Prophet,” a name by which he was familiarly 
known in the Society ever afterwards, and when he died Jones 
remarked not inaptly that he was the last of the prophets. Much as 
Dean Stanley was admired and appreciated, he never fora moment 
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was placed on such a pedestal as was unanimously accorded to 
F. D. Maurice, the last man who in his almost childlike humility 
would ever have dreamed of accepting it. 

Harry Jones was ever a kind and thoughtful adviser to young 
men. He was gifted with the strongest moral and common sense, 
and always quite candid. He had no gift for hair-splitting, but at 
once struck the centre, and announced the principle of action rather 
than the rule of conduct. “Keep honour bright,” he said to a 
young man who consulted him about a proposed marriage which 
he was doubtful about making. “ Wait till you don’t require to 
ask advice, you will act right then,” he said to another who 
could not make up his mind whether he loved a girl well enough 
to marry her! He was never anxious to advise, but always 
ready, and those who followed his suggestions seldom had to 
repent. 

Harry Jones’ practical wisdom was in some measure due to 
his wide knowledge of life at home and abroad. Military corre- 
spondent at the battle of Sedan, charming writer on Swiss travel, 
brilliant diarist, ever ready with his practical pen in the Zzmes to 
point the moral and adorn the tale of passing events, Harry Jones 
will be missed in journalism, in society, in the Church, and his 
departure will leave a sad void in the hearts of that large circle 
who esteemed him as a faithful friend, a devoted worker for his 
kind, and a true Christian gentleman. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


— shire 


My house is converted into a Tory hostelry. People I have never 
seen before come and go without paying any attention to me. 
They write letters in every room, and leave leaflets in every arm- 
chair. They have meals at all hours. One day I have to break- 
fast at eight, and am then whisked off to look amiable to a crowd of 
tustics, regardless of the fact that I have indigestion and am red 
in the face. Lunch generally consists ofasandwich. Tea, usually 
cosy and reposeful, is made an opportunity for a heated argument. 
At an election everybody looks important about nothing, and every 
local detail becomes “a scrap” to be dragged into the next speech. 
Dinner is worst of all. It is either converted into a high tea, so 
that we can rush away to attend three meetings in different villages 
on the same evening, or else the meal becomes a late supper, 
which we are too tired to eat. My digestion is going ; my fatal 
good nature in allowing myself to bea straw blown by the political 
wind is carrying me to an early grave. And if this sort of thing 
went on much longer I should soon be left without a moral prin- 
ciple, or conviction of any kind. Women are supposed to have 
some slight talent for dexterous perversion of truth. But the 
wholesale way in which political candidates distribute promises 
they never mean to keep, and profess beliefs they never believe, 
paves the entrance to the House of Commons with a perfect mosaic 
of mendacities. 

Billy, my brother-inJaw, seems to be bearing-the strain as a 
candidate pretty well. He has so constantly been told by local 
chairmen and village orators that he is a very fine fellow that he 
begins to believe it. He will know better when he is merely a 
“vote” whose name the Whips cannotremember. But at present 
his individual importance bears him up. As a matter of fact, he 
is only the figurehead. The whole of the show is worked by the 
Conservative agent. Our agent reminds me of the head of a 
Russian bureaucracy of police. He is perpetually receiving reports 
from all sorts of people, and no matter how many other things he 
may have on hand he is always coaching Billy. My brother-in- 
law has in fact become the receptacle of so much political informa- 
tion that he will soon be able to talk of the British Constitution 
and our Imperial interests of his own accord, Thus easy is the 
descent towards Parliamentary obscurity. 

Now the writs are out Carlton is muzzled. Consequently he 
has converted himself into a superfluous wirepuller, much to the 
inconvenience of everybody and to the despair of the agent. He 
absolutely wades through all the political manifestoes in half a 
dozen papers, and then proceeds to make suggestions for Billy's 
speeches which quite paralyse the agent by their indepen- 
dence, Fortunately the Daily Graphic ladder has come out, 
and to race up that ladder becomes as absorbing to him as though 
what he terms “a moral cert.” were really an even race. Of 
Course it is Empire first and Little Englander nowhere, and once 
more the Tories are the State, as they were in the last century. 

We hear so much nowadays of the elevating influence of 
Women in politics, and without wishing to attract particular 
attention towards myself, I chink I may truthfully say that Billy 
owes everything tome. But, though Billy will perhaps soon be 
entitled to the magical letters M.P. after his name, and though he 
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will have only me to thank for it, he is not one bit grateful, for in 
promoting his political happiness in an altogether original man- 
ner I was nearly the cause of the death of his wife. As it is she. 
is lying in a dark room, and though there is nothing on earth the 
matter with her beyond a few cuts and bruises, she persists in 
imagining herself crippled for life, and has outbursts of hysterics 
in which she denounces me and my motor with terrifying 
vehemence. It certainly was most unfortunate that the motor 
should have arrived when it did. It had been ordered for so long 
that I had begun to despair of its ever coming. Thus my joy 
when it arrived in the midst of my canvassing was great, and I 
foresaw a new sensation for the neighbourhood. Motors are a, 
sufficient novelty in these parts to cause all the population to turn 
out. In fact, the only person who had ventured on one so far was 
the local doctor, and he was driven to it by the healthiness of the 
neighbourhood. Three compound fractures and five cases of 
nervous shock resulted from his first day’s outing, in fatt every 
drive in it meant a new case for him. Well at last he was forced 
by public request to abstain from this method of progres- 
sion. But the doctors motor was a very small concern, 
compared with the huge vehicle, weighing about a ton, on which 
Billy, his wife and I started our canvassing career. I assured 
Carlton and Billy I knew all about it, and I really thought I did, 
for I had often steered Captain Banbury’s down the avenue when 
he was staying with us, and the professional manner in which I 
tested the brakes and gears before starting, reassured them so 
much that they finally let us start. We went along at a magnificent 
rate. Of course we had critical moments ; on the other hand we 
had many proud ones, as for instance when we entered the village. 
The car was plastered all over with placards, “ Vote for your hero 
and the Empire.” Billy’s wife and I had on our best hats. I was 
too anxious about the steering to smile as much as I should have 
liked to when passing the butcher and the baker, the latter of 
whom has Radical tendencies, which I hoped to have checked, 
but Mamie says she thinks she looked pleasant, though she 
certainly has not done so since, I tried to pull up in front of the 
village inn, but I overshot the mark, and went bang into a flock of 
sheep, killing two. However I gave the owner a five-pound note, 
and he promised to vote for Billy. We finally brought the wretched 
thing to a standstill and did quite a lot of business, though 
the butcher’s wife would not promise for her husband, who 
was out, cutting up beef, she explained ; but she was quite sure he 
meant to vote for Lord Roberts, having heard he was coming home 
to stand, “and him having done the war should get the votes.” 
Feeling the hopelessness of arguing with anyone so utterly mixed, 
I thought I would turn round and go home. At this juncture I 
caught sight of my mother-in-law’s carriage approaching us. I 
felt nervously anxious to shock her, so much so that I really don’t 
quite know what I did ; but I know the motor started off down the 
hill at a furious rate, that I shrieked to Billy to get out and “ go to 
her head,” and that we finally charged into the village post-office 
window, from which we were rescued by my mother-in-law’s fat 
coachman, and driven home im a bruised and mangled condition, 
to the secret delight of that uncharitable old lady. And all the 
thanks I had from Billy was the assurance that if he got in he 


would bring a Bill before the House forbidding women to steer 
motors. , 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War in South Africa 


Tue events of the week go into little space, and are of 
small significance. The outstanding fact is the arrival of 
General Baden-Powell at Pretoria on October 1, to take 
over the command of the Police. The force for the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony will number 
12,000. Doubtless it will attract all the adventurous 
spirits who sought in South Africa a field for their desires 
of free life and air. Under such a commander its efficacy 
is assured. 

The Winburg district continues "to be troubled by 
marauding bands, who are a greater terror to their friends 
than their enemies. 

A characteristic appeal was made by Lord Roberts to 
employers in Cape Colony and Natal to extend the leave 
of Volunteers so that they may see the finish of the war. 

Lord Roberts reviewed the City Imperial Volunteers at 
Pretoria on October 2, and bade them farewell with many 
complimentary remarks on their behaviour. They will be 
back in England in time for the Lord Mayor’s Show, but 
Lord Roberts himself will not be present at the banquet. 
He has his work to finish. De Wet is again surrounded, 
but not yet caught. 


A ‘‘ Great Disappointment ”’ 

It must necessarily be a great disappointment to Lord 
Hopetoun and to all present that his distinguished chief Mr. 
Chamberlain had been prevented by the General Election 
from fulfilling his provisional engagement to take the chair.— 
Lord Selborne at the farewell banquet to Lord Hopetoun, 


The ‘“‘ great disappointment” is not confined to Lord 
Hopetoun and the banqueters at the Hotel Cecil. In 
the perspective of history two events in the record of the 
British Empire during the Queen’s reign will stand out 
beyond all others—the entry into nationhood of Canada 
and Australia. Canada assumed her manhood amid the 
supreme indifference of British statesmen ; a happier fate 
attends Australia, for we begin at last to realise that these 
young nations of to. day—Canada, Australasia, and South 
Africa—will to-morrow, when each of them is another 
United States in population, resources, and power, form 
the very bulwarks of the Empire. To assist in launching 
Australia upon this federal cateer—so momentous to her 
and to us—Lord Hopetoun goes to Sydney and Melbourne. 
The event will live in the history of our race when a 
hundred General Elections have passed into forgetfulness, 
and to do it public honour no sacrifice on the part of 
Colonial Secretary, Prime Minister, and even Royalty, 
could be too great. We wish the record of Wednesday’s 
banquet could be rewritten. 


Oceana Crystallising 


Mr. Seddon's tour in the Pacific is not to be without 
fruit. The New Zealand Houses of Parliament have 
asked for the inclusion in their Colony of the Cook group 
and of divers neighbouring isles—an endorsement of a half- 
century-old project of Sir George Grey. Two warships 
have accordingly been ordered to Auckland; and it is 
understood that Raratonga and some half-dozen other 
islands within our sphere of influence are at last definitely 
to be annexed. This, together with our recent arrange- 
ment with Tonga, and the petition from the Crown Colony 
of Fiji asking for federation with New Zealand, fore- 
tokens the crystallisation of a new Commonwealth of 
Oceana alongside the lately-born mainland Commonwealth 
of Australia. Raratonga, it will be noted, lies some nine 
hundred miles north-east of New Zealand, and Penrhyn 
(another group affected) about eight hundred miles north 
again ; but it is the custom among the chiefs of all these 
islands to look to New Zealand, rather than to New South 
Wales, as their centre. Most of the dusky princesses of 
Tonga and the like have been to boarding-school at 
Auckland. Melanesia, that is, is for Australia ; Polynesia 
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for New Zealand. The German islands, reaching down 
from Chinese waters to the Marshalls, may be lost to us; 
but there is probably no reason why a deal should not be 
made with France (at the price, say, of the Gambia) for 
the New Hebrides and the rest—a deal for which Australia, 
as well as New Zealand, must inevitably press. The 
High Commissioner for the Australian Commonwealth, 
who will probably be Mr. Deakin, may find his peer and 
co-mate in, for example, Mr. Reeves as the High Com- 
missioner of the new Oceana. 

The Secret Defence Committee of New Zealand has 
reported, recommending further coast defences, the 
establishment of coaling stations, and the formation of an 
“Imperial Reserve” of New Zealand Militia, the cost of 
which would be partly under an Imperial guarantee, 
“Digger Dick” is among the best of our Colonial 
Premiers. We may hope that he will sit, after the war, 
in some Defence Committee of the Empire. 


Ashanti 


Severe fighting is reported up to September 30 at 
Abuasu. The Ashantis made a gallant stand, repelling 
the first attack. In the end they fell back, were finally 
routed, and next day a flying column was detached in 
pursuit. The villages they held were burned. 


FINANCE 


THE WOES OF HOME RAILS 


Some day we may be found confidently advising in- 
vestors to purchase Home Rails. It will not be during 
the next week or two. The next dividend period will be 
an anxious time. Railway directors are facing enormously 
increased coal bills. The wages bills will be giving anxiety, 
and the cost of materials is still very high. We see no 
reason to alter our previously expressed opinion that the 
next dividend period will probably be the worst that 
holders of Home Railway securities will have to face. 
The following half-year will find them still suffering from 
the effects of coal contracts at high prices, but the 
tendency should be for prices to decline for both coal and 
other requisites. Past experience does not show that 
much falling off in traffic need be looked for in the 
dull period, but in any case it will be compensated for by 
declines in expenditure. To repeat other frequent state 
ments in these columns. In times of good trade high gross 
earnings become more than off set by increased outlay. 
In times of declining trade, any falling off in traffics is 
more than compensated for by reduced outlay. As trade 
improves, dividends increase, until they are checked by 
the high prices which eventually tend to check trade 
itself. 

These are mere truisms, but investors should not ignore 
them on that account. We may, perhaps, illustrate out 
meaning by the official figures of the Board of Trade, 
showing the net earnings per train mile of the principal 
companies. In 1890 we find the average net earnings 
worked out at 26°79¢. per train mile, and that a steady 
decline set in which reduced the figure to 24°53d. Then 
the railways benefited from the decrease in working 
outlay, and the net earnings rallied to 25"52d. in 1896 
The increasing cost of materials and coal began to 
tell its tale, and for 1899 the average had declined to 
23°44d., and will be still lower this year. The coal bills of 
the fifteen leading companies also tell their tale. Thus ia 
1891 we find the coal bill as high as £3,491,000, and the 
outlay steadily decreased until, in 1896, the cost was only 
£2,839,000, a saving of £652,000 for the fifteen companies, 
or not far short of 20 per cent. In 1899 the same 
companies paid £ 4,278,000, an increase of £ 1,439,000 
over the 1896 figures. We must allow, of course, for 
increased train mileage, but even so, the position is suffi- 
ciently unsatisfactory, and the 1900 figures will be worse. 
The cost of materials also shows a very large increase over 
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the amounts paid out in slack times. There is one item 
of expenditure which may, however, be held to show 
permanent increase. That is the wages bill, and un- 
doubtedly many of the companies will have to face the 
wages question during the next few years. Of course the 
companies have been doing largely increased work, but 
even so an advance of over 42,000,000 per annum during 
the decade in the locomotive departments is serious. In the 
traffic departments, in which, by the way, the chief pressure 
will be felt, there is a steady advance during the decade, 
and the wages bill last year was £12,320,000, against 
£8,663,000 ten years ago. Railway proprietors have to 
face the fact that there will be no saving in the wages bills 
in the future, but rather the reverse. Indeed, the figures 
we have shown represent only those of the fifteen leading 
companies, or some 84 per cent. of the outlay. At the 
conference of the Railway Servants the other day it was 
actually suggested that a further all-round increase of 10 
per cent. be demanded, representing £2,000,000 per 
annum. 

Another respectable increase of a permanent nature in 
the charges of the companies is in rates and taxes. The 
English railways are now paying nearly £3,250,000 
per annum, against £1,957,000 ten years ago. But 
more satisfaction can be derived from the study of 
railway receipts. Thus in no single year during the 
last decade has passenger traffic shown a tendency to 
decline. In 1890 the total English and Welsh passenger 
receipts were £ 29,207,000. In 1899 they had steadily 
increased to £37,226,000. The complete figures for the 
United Kingdom show that 434,328,000 was received in 
1890 and £43,734,000 in 1899. Goods traffic is a little 
more irregular. Thus, in 1892, there was a trifling 
falling off, and in 1893 a decline of 41,800,000. But the 
earnings soon rallied, and with these exceptions the 
decade showed steady progress, and the English and 
Welsh railway goods receipts were 481,413,000 last year, 
against £65,184,000 in 1890. We see, then, some 
ground for our contentions towards the close of the first 
paragraph, and it is evident that with the increasing 
traffic thus shown there must be increased outlay. The 
interesting thing to note is that on certain counts, such as 
the coal bills and the cost of materials, there is room fora 
very considerable reduction in cost, and this must tell 
eventually in favour of Home Railway proprietors. The 
present is not the time to buy Home Rails. But when 
there are signs of decreasing’ outlay, where such is to be 
expected eventually, and when the markets have been 
through the spasms resulting from the most disastrous of 
the periods, discriminating purchases may, perhaps, be 
advocated. It will, probably, not be yet for many months 
to come, and meanwhile those who invest in Home Rails 
would do well to confine their attention to the prior 
securities. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Transvaal Finance 


THE Government have an awkward problem to face in the 
certainty of heavily increased annual expenditure. That is one 
bad point. But as regards the Transvaal portion of it, we shall 
find the Stock Exchange talking more gloomily ere long. Who 
is to pay the enormous cost of the war? Only a portion can be 
placed upon the Transvaal. Try to collect a substantial amount 
in the form of land tax, and there must be a row. The mines 
have to pay whatever portion is to be paid, and that will probably 
compensate for any reduction in the cost of dynamite or other 
commodities, and for the saving in interest on the Transvaal debt 
when taken over by this country. It is easy to exaggerate, of 
course, but there are certain little awkward facts that should not 
be ignored. Thus, there is the expense of the army of occupa- 
ton, or police force—whichever we prefer to style it—of 25,000 
men. The burden must eventually fall on the mining industry if 
policing on this scale is necessary as a permanency. So that, 
temporarily at all events, not much relief will be felt. Good order 
'S something to be thankful for; but the Transvaal financial 
Problem will worry the Government and the Stock markets before 
itis settled. There is the reasonable certainty that the British 
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public will shoulder the burden for the time being, until the 
mining industry is better established ; but the problem is by no 
means capable of easy solution. 


Rhodesians 


A certain amount of activity and a show of firmness characterise 
the Rhodesian market, but it would be idle to pretend that the 
public are taking a share in it. They are not. Be the dealers 
never so confident, and it must be admitted that Rhodesian folk 
speak with absolute belief in the future of the country, the public 
still await events. There is not much reason, therefore, to expect 
any particular sustained advance. A revival in Kaffirs would 
result in complete apathy in the Rhodesian section. Indeed, 
before Rhodesians are out of the wood, we expect a considerable 
crop of reconstructions or debenture issues, for many of the 
mining concerns have no backing and little or no working 
capital. The best plan in buying Rhodesians is undoubtedly to 
stick to the big groups. There is not much money in the market, 
but the Matabele Reefs and Rhodesia Exploration backings are 
sound, and the Consolidated Goldfields group are taking an 
interest. Once the critical days are passed, the financiers will be 
more in evidence, for there are numerous pickings to be found 
among the wreckage that we expect sooner or later. 


Westralians 


The settlement of the Ivanhoe dispute has been one good point 
gained, and it is to be hoped that the new directors will do their 
best to put a stop to the feuds in the market. As they are now 
closely in touch with two of the rival sections they have great 
powers for good, and we trust they will use them. As we stated last 
week, Mr. Govett personally inspires confidence, but he must be 
careful not to be made a tool of, or his reputation will suffer. 
Honest management in the interests of shareholders rather than 
the market is the requirement of Westralia, and it has not had too 
much of it hitherto. The other scandal to which we referred last 
week, the silence of the Brownhill directors, has not been remedied, 
for the silence is unbroken and the mystery as great as ever. It 
is a pity that the directors do not see that their manifest duty is to 
inform the shareholders as to the exact position of affairs. 

From one cause or another, into which it is not necessary to 
enter in detail, the Westralian market does not offer many induce- 
ments to investors. The charges of mismanagement, dishonesty, 
and interested wire-pulling can be levelled against too many com- 
panies. The investor, therefore, should be most critical in his 
discrimination, and should buy only the very best shares. They 
are few in number, but in any dull period undoubtedly offer induce- 
ments. We have often enough in the past given a list of the best 
shares, and even to-day there is no good reason to go outside the 
group to which we have called attention. We believe the Lake 
View and Ivanhoe to be good properties, and trust that the 
management in the future will be better than in the past. If it is, 
the shares can be regarded as well worth present prices. The 
Great Boulder is a magnificent property, probably worth the high 
market capitalisation at which it stands. As we have frequently 
stated before, the developments at depth are most satisfactory. 
Much the same may be said for the Boulder Perseverance. The 
value of the Brownhill is so problematical, that until the directors 
choose to break silence we can only suspend judgment. The 
Associated is apparently in an awkward position, and while it is 
probable that the property will do better in the future, its present 
condition is none too satisfactory. The Golden Horseshoe is 
doubtless overvalued at its present capitalisation. Of the others, 
the Sons of Gwalia and Kalgurli seem among the most promising. 
At different times we have pointed to hopeful speculations among 
the lower-priced shares, and in most cases our predictions have 
been fully justified by results. Perhaps the most hopeful now of 
these shares, to which we called attention months ago, are the 
Associated Northern Blocks. 


Industrial Notes 


Undoubtedly the check in the iron and steel trades, and the 
falling tendency in coal prices, together with the unfavourable 
reports received from trade centres generally, should be taken asa 
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warning to investors to dispose of any Ordinary shares they may 
hold in industrial ventures dealing with raw produce. Not only in 
this country, but in Germany and the United States as well, are 
there reports of an unsatisfactory nature. Oddly enough, it is 
difficult to make the people of the United States recognise it, or 
perhaps we should say to induce their Press to do so. Statistics 
and local trade reports are poor enough, but nearly every American 
journal ignores them or explains them away and talks of trade 
revival. It is a pretty feature of the American temperament, but 
unfortunately a temperament of that kind is apt to indulge in 
extremes of an opposite nature when the truth is realised. 

Copper shares continue to attract notice, but they are closely 
bound up with the fortunes of industry. Undoubtedly the position 
is very dangerous. It has been dangerous for a year or so past, 
but it is impossible to say when the break will come. For the 
present the American clique manage to keep up the grossly 
inflated market and can control stocks. But there are two factors 
that should be noted. The demand for copper in connection with 
the manufacture of ammunition will be much less, and the other 
great source of the demand, the enterprise in electric construction, 
is undoubtedly looking less promising. This is especially the case 
in Germany, and to some extent the English demand in this respect 
will be an off-set. Meanwhile, the output of copper from the 
mines is increasing, and will continue to increase so long as high 
prices prevail. When the break will come we cannot say, but un- 
doubtedly holders of copper shares should sell them and ignore 
movements meanwhile. There are some indications that attempts 
will be made to effect more unloading in such shares as Utahs, 
Bostons and the like The public should avoid them as they 
would the plague. Even the Tinto dividend is not now a “ bull ” 
point. 

From all accounts one or two of the “ combines ” floated during 
the past few years are in a by no means flourishing condition, 
Recent exposures in the Courts show that in acquiring businesses 
the most reckless extravagance was resorted to. Thus for a small 
concern which had been losing for years, £43,000 was paid a year 
or so ago. Another case has come under our notice where the 
owner of a business, showing profits of 45,000 recently, but con- 
siderably less a few years ago, was offered £80,000 by a northern 
combine. For certain reasons they required him in the “com- 
bine,” and he was eventually paid £130,000 in hard cash for his 
business. He was much amused, but he pocketed the money. 
The only hope of shareholders is that money will be saved in 
administration in slack times. The saving will not amount to 
much, however, and in these days of foreign competition the con- 
trol of prices is not easy to effect in days of depression. We fear 
that much money is to be lost by shareholders in the great 
“combines,” and the only people who will have made fortunes are 
the vendors and promoters. 


Notes and News 


We must again warn our readers against the circulars emanating from 
the Foreign Syndicate, of Moorgate Street Chambers. The latest shares 
to be pushed by this agency are those of a concern entitled the Inter- 
national Zinc Co., Limited. It is described as an ‘absolutely safe 
investment of the most favourable character,” and to anyone who knows 
anything at all of public companies that description should be enough to 
condemn it. In order to induce investors to subscribe, the Foreign 
Syndicate professes to guarantee the interest for five years. This would 
require nearly £2,000 per annum on the capital of the Syndicate, and on 
the showing of the Syndicate it has not so much cash available. As an 
attraction to investors, the Syndicate sends out a report and balance-sheet. 
It is noteworthy that the shares issued are fully paid, so that if the 
Syndicate went irto bankruptcy there would be no claim upon its 
promoter or promoters. We strongly urge investors not to deal with the 
concern. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


PALL MALL.—We certainly think that some importance should be 
attached to the warnings of the president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, although the recent sales from Berlin were probably merely 
due to the usual difficulties in obtaining money to tide over the end of 
September. 

E. N. (Manchester).—We should place them as follows: (3), (4), (2). 
But we send further particulars by letter, for the position of (1) re- 
quires some special explanations. 

ToopLEs.—Your selection seems the most hopeful speculation. 

ANGLO ‘ A.”—While a revival is probable it would seem well to take 
advantage of it, owing to slackening of business and the threatened com- 
petition. 
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IN PASSING 


IRISH Bumbledom can hardly beat the following police regula- 
tion “in view of the earlier approach of darkness.” This, be it 
observed, comes from Protestant Ulster, where humour is supposed 
to be comparatively rare. “ Until further notice, every vehicle must 
carry a light when darkness begins. Darkness always begins as 
soon as the lamps are lit.” 


The new Lord Chamberlain is not altogether likely to play 
into the hands of the smart set in London. Lord Clarendon is a 
typical English country gentleman, with an old-fashioned apprecia- 
tion of virtue and an idea of keeping up the traditions of the 
national aristocracy. He entertains a great deal, but with vigilant 
exclusiveness ; his doors in The Grove never admit plutocrats or 
those social nobodies whose names occupy so much space in 
certain “society” journals. He is a crack shot and a plucky 
rider, and among his other accomplishments is a critical apprecia- 
tion of Dutch pictures. He is a widower, and his only son, Lord 
Hyde, is not yet a familiar figure in London. 


The selection of Lord Clarendon to be Lord Chamberlain was 
due to the suggestion of the Queen. She always takes interest in 
the sons of the friends of her own youth. Lord Clarendon, the 
diplomatist, she held in sincere regard, and she does not forget 
that it was through his advice on a certain occasion that she met 
one of her warmest friends of recent years, the Empress Eugénie. 
The Queen has latterly disapproved of the ease with which access. 
to Court entertainments has been obtained, and will welcome the 
stricter rule of Lord Clarendon. Indeed, it is said that the Queen 
herself intends to revise the list of those to be invited to Court 
next season. 


The resignation of Lord Coventry removes a most geniab 
Master of the Buckhounds. He is a county magnate in Worcester- 
shire, although his family are prone to patronise the neighbours. 
The Croome steeplechases are a delightful annual function, and in 
earlier days Lord Coventry was the backbone of Worcestershire 
county cricket. His health is not so good as it was, but he takes 
life brightly, and rarely misses a great race-meeting or a big match 
at Lord’s. One of his sons rode in the Jameson raid, and a 
daughter created some stir by marrying Prince Dhuleep Singh. 
Few men are greater authorities on club-law than Lord Coventry‘ 
and he was one of the earliest votaries of Bridge. 


DOROTHY 


When ye Crocuss shews his heade 
& ye Windes of Marche have flede, 
Springe doth come, and happylye 
Then I thinke of 
Dorothy. 


Haycockes fragrante in ye sun 
Give me reste when taskes are done : 
Summer’s here, & merryle 
Then I dreame of 
Dorothy. 


Scarlette leaves & heaping binne ; 
Cyder, ye cool Tankard in ; 
Autumn's come. Right jollylye 
Then I drinke to 
Dorothy. 


When ye Northe Wynde sweeps ye snowe 
& Icyclles hange all belowe, 
Then, for soothe, Olde Winter, he 
Letts me dance with 
Dorothy ! 
Arthur Cheney Train in the ** Harvard Advocate.” 


The plague at Glasgow recalls the existence of the historic Lee 
Penny, now owned by Sir Simon Lockhart. It is a triangular 
pebble set in an old silver coin, and was brought back from Spain 
as a portion of the ransom of a Moorish chief when an ancestor 
of Sir Simon Lockhart accompanied Lord James Douglas in his 
endeavour to bury the heart of Bruce in Palestine. The Lee 
Penny, which suggested to Sir Walter Scott the theme of “ The 
Talisman,” is regarded as a great charm against the plague, and 
when that scourge ravaged the South of Scotland at the close 0 
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the seventeenth century it was often borrowed as an amulet. The 
municipality of Newcastle bought a temporary lease of it at a 
large sum, and some aldermen seriously proposed forfeiting the 
deposit and permanently presenting the Lee Penny to the 
borough. 


Fling off the threads that bind 
The limbs of Love to-day, 
And let him, unconfined, 
Go laughing on his way 
In bush and street, and bid him greet 
All souls by whom his guided feet 
Instinctive stray or stay. 


And while he speeds along, 
Or wanders left or right, 
Let certain speech or song 
From his warm lips take flight, 
Lest, like a bird that flits unheard, 
He pass, for lack of spoken word, 
Unnoticed in the night. 
From “‘ Landlopers,’ by J, Le Gay Brereton. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Arthur Priestley, who, after three defeats in Lincolnshire, 
is now Liberal Imperialist member for Grantham, is the younger 
son of Mr. Briggs Priestley, the member for Pudsey. Educated 
at the London International College, he is best known as a 
cricketer. He was a member of the team to the West Indies, 
and took out the side which ran counter to the desires of Lord 
Hawke. He also accompanied Mr. A. E, Stoddart’s last team to 
Australia, has shot big game in India with K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
spent last Christmas at Khartoum, and has often played cricket in 
the United States. The House will like him, for he is a capital 
speaker and an admirable gymnast, a favourite pupil of Sandow, 
and the Commons loves its athletes. How much Sir Richard 
Webster owed to his repute in athletics. 


Ranjitsinhji’s average for the whole of his career was recently 
compared in this column with the records of “ W. G.” and of 
Abel ; but it is in comparison with first-class batsmen in the mass 
that Ranjitsinhji shines most. In “ Bat and Ball,” out of more 
than a hundred representative names, there are but two with 
averages of forty against them. And Ranjitsinhji’s is fifty-six. 
Here are the records of five others, based upon Mr. Lester’s 
unique compilation, but carried down to the end of the present 
season : 


Completed Total 

Innings. Runs. Average. 
A. Shrewsbury (1876-1900)... ow Ces 23,535 «. 396423 
T. Hayward (1893-1900) ove ae «a0 12,974 39°260 
A. C. MacLaren (1890-1900) ... ee ©6291 10,452 35°267 
W. Gunn (1881-1900) ... asia ane GIS xc. 23,506 33°222 
A. E. Stoddart (1885-1900) __... we 497 « 16,081 32°177 


{t is argued that Ranjitsinhji has had a great advantage in 
Starting so late as 1893, and so, as compared with’ “ W. G.” 
and some of the older men, he has. The following figures show 
what has been done during the eight years that the Indian Prince 
has been playing : 


Completed 

Innings. Runs. Average 
K. S. Ranjitsinbji ake ies «se S60 11,637 ... §6°142 
R. Abel ... ben ite ids «a 2 15,639 «. 44151 
T. Hayward sin oh ‘os one S00 ae 1908 as DSO 
A. Shrewsbury... oe on coo 88S cee )§=— 495 39'163 
W. G. Grace coe oe ove on 902 12,990 .. 39°52 
W. Gunn ... ene nes ahs oss 96D ive” TOGOP ee 30°F0 
A. C. MacLaren ... ia bes ae ere 36°229 


Figures are not always a sure test, but the conclusion these 
Point to, that Ranjitsinhji is away above all modern competitors 
Seems irresistible. 


Apart from those engaged in the war, quite a number of pro- 
minent cricketers took no part in the season just concluded. 
Severe illness kept Mr. F. G. J. Ford from assisting Middlesex, 
whilst Mr. A. C. S. Glover has been abroad ever since he married 
a year ago. Business kept that fine young Lancastrian Mr. R. H. 
Spooner from the field, and the long career of Mr. W. Newham 
has now concluded. Mr. C. P. Foley is in West Africa, and Mr. 
Bromley Davenport has never donned flannels. Four great pro- 
fessionals concluded their career as county cricketers—namely, 
Frank Sugg, Martin, Baker, and Attewell—whilst Nichols no 
longer plays for Somersetshire, nor Walter Wright for Kent, and 
Pike and Guttridge have been left out of the Notts side. So the 
old order changes, but the game still flourishes. 
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TO A CELTIC POET 


Asovut your Dreamland, in the Twilight’s spell, 
Men’s shadows move, and change, and sink to sleep : 
There, peopled Mists go wandering, and weep 

The sorrows we had never words to tell : 

The rustled mystery, the throb and swell 

Of the leaves’ music, when they bend, and sweep 
Over the Moon’s white face, as pure you keep, 

As if you held it captive, in a shell : 


Yours is the Wind’s own Voice, articulate 
In flitting moods, both gay and desolate ; 
Strange passions surge, and leap, and break to spray 
Among those notes which are the Sea and Rain ; 
Your curlew’s cry doth utter all the pain 
Of hearts the Faery Folk have wiled away. 

E, H. 


MRS. GREEN 
Vil 


** Times,” said Mrs. Green, on my meeting her in the 
orchard to-day, ‘‘ is stirrin’.” 

She put her pails of pig-wash firmly on the ground, 
and surveyed me gloomily. She was extremely flushed in 
the face, as one recently emerged from severe combat. 

‘*What has been happening, Mrs. Green?” I asked 
soothingly. 

Mrs. Green refused to be soothed; she abated no jot 
of her eye’s dark ire. 

**Nothin’,” she replied shortly. 
goin’ to ’apping. 
me.” 

She raised her voice suddenly in a startling roar, at 
the same time lifting her eyes to the sky, in the manner 
of a tenor evolving a top note. 

‘*Green!” she shouted. ‘‘Green! Where har you?” 

‘**Ere,” came a muffled reply from over the adjacent 
kitchen-garden wall, where, to judge from the sound, 
Green was busy burying his head in something soft. 

‘An’ you stop there,” screamed Mrs. Green, still 
gazing skywards, ‘‘ or you'll know it.” 

She lowered her eyes, and looked at me with solemn 
triumph. 

‘* Why, Mrs. Green,” said I, “‘ what is happening to 
Green?” 

‘*Thanks ter me,” replied Mrs. Green with dignity, 


‘Nor nothin’ ain’t 
It’s the stoppin’ of it ’appening as tries 
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‘nothin’ is a-’appening to Green. Green's in the kitching 
garding a-diggin’ of pertaters, where 'e’ll stop till I takes 
’im for to vote. I shouts to’im from time to time as ] 
goes about me work, an’ then I knows ’e’s safe. The sly 
ways of them canwassers, male an’ female, is that aston- 
ishin’ as they'll fly horf with a woman’s ’usbing as soon 
as look at ’im. But they don’ catch Green while H7’m 
about !” 

‘*T should think not,” said I sympathetically. 

‘* But it ’ill be the death of me,” said Mrs. Green, with 
a heavy sigh, ‘‘ Twice ’ave I tore Green from a runnin’ 
motor-car as ’e’d been put in unbeknownst to me, an’ ’e a. 
settin’ there that pale through not bein’ accustom’ to the 
noise an’ the shiverin’.” 

‘** But why did he go?” said I. 

“Well may you harsk,” replied Mrs. Green gloomily, 
‘*°E went along of ’is feelin’ ’eart. Carn’t never say ‘ No” 
to nobody if they honly harsks ’im kin’. 

‘* Wimming as come a-smilin’,” she added with rising 
ire, ‘‘I can deal with. Halso men—a-smilin’ or not a- 
smilin’—I makes short work on. But when it comes to 
motor-cars—a-gaspin’ along like ser many nightmares, an’ 
a-goin’ that fas’ you ain't ’ad time to think on ’em afore 
they’re gone——” 

She paused, lost in wrathful ponderings. 

‘* Have you had any here?” I asked. 

‘Ave I’ad any ’ere!” repeated Mrs. Green wither- 
ingly. ‘‘’AveZ’ad any’ere/ 1 lay to believe I ’ave. ’Ad 
‘em since hearly mornin’: the firs’ one come at height 
o’clock. Painted mustid-colour it were, hor I should say 
kharkee, an’ ’ung aroun’ with textes an’ motters, an’ a 
large board in front with ‘Vote for Himperialism an’ 
Harmy reform,’ writ large in red. Hanythink more 
startlin’ an’ more hunfittin’ for a reg’lar churchman like 
Green to go a-rushin’ about ’is native village a-votin’ in, an’ 
’e ser well known as ’e is, I never see, no nor never wants 
to. To say nothink of the rattlin’ an’ throbbin’ bein’ 
enough to ruin a person’s innards to ’is dyin’day! ‘Come 
an’ up’old the Hempire,’ ses the little man as travilled ia 
it, an’ ’e ’ops out fren’ly, a-smilin’ mos’ kin’. 

*** You leave Green be,’ ses I, loud an’ firm out of me 
winder, which fallin’ on ’im hunexpected, as it were, from 
above, ’e jump, an’ turns ‘is eyes up sudding to the sky. 
‘Green ’Il want more up’oldin’ than the Hempire by a 
long way,’ ses I, ‘if you takes ’im in that there shiverin’ 
cirkis,’ ses I, ‘which you ain’t a-goin’ for to do. Be 
ashamed on yourself,’ ses I severe, ‘ a-temptin’ Providence 
with hoil and what not,’ ses I, ‘an’ despigin’ the ’orses as 
Gawd made for to draw carts,’ ses I, ‘an’ a-blowin’ up ia 
sudding judgmints again an’ again, as serves you right. 
7 knows Green’s constitooshun,’ ses I to ’im, ‘an’ ought 
ter, seein’ as ow I studies it year hin, year hout, an’ no 
one shan’t start hupsettin’ it,’ ses I firm, ‘not if the 
Hempire’s a-’owlin’ for Green to come for to ’old it up,’ 
ses I, ‘ which if it is, let it fall,’ ses I, ‘it bein’ too weak 
for to be worth takin’ care on,’ ses I.” 

Mrs. Green paused for breath. 

‘* What did he say to that?” I asked. 

‘Oh, ’e takes orf ’is ’at mos’ perlite,” said Mrs. Green, 
bowing deeply as she spoke. ‘‘An’’e ses, ‘I don’ doubt 
as you’re a hexcellent wife, meddim,’ ses ’e sorf; ‘but I 
’eard as you was Conservatives, meddim,’ ses he, ‘an’ 
this ’ere’s a Conservative car as ’ill save your good ‘usbing 
the trouble of walkin’ to the pollin’ booths,’ ses ’e. 

““* Thank you, sir,’ ses I, a-bowin’ back, ‘you're mos’ 
kin’,’ ses I, ‘but me good ’usbing ’e’ll walk to the pollin’ 
booths with me a deal better nor ’e’ll travil there with 
you,’ ses I, ‘arrivin’ hupside down if ’e ever arrove at all, 
which it’s mos’ likely ’e never would do, along of you halt 
a-blowin’ up ’alf-way,’ ses I.” 

Again Mrs. Green paused to breathe. 

‘* And what happened ?” said I. 

‘*Me kettle boiled over,” replied Mrs. Green, “an” 
’ardly ’ad I turn me back for to see to it, afore I ears @ 
rattle an’ a squeal from that there hoil-car, an’ there was 
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it a-startin’, an’ Green a-settin’ in it a-’oldin’ on as pale 
as pale, an’ the little man a-smilin’.” 

‘What did you do?” said I. 

‘I puts me ’ead out o’ winder,” replied Mrs. Green, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘an’ I roars ‘GREEN,’ sudding. There 
wasn’t no need to say nothin’ more, they hall bein’ that 
startle’ the driver ’e stops the car, an’ Green ’e come out, 
an’ it goes away quicker nor it came.” 

‘* But Green zs Conservative, isn’t he?” I asked. 

‘«’E is,” said Mrs. Green, confidentially. ‘‘ At least I 
thinks ’e is. I ain’t always ser sure. No one could lay 
to be quite sure, an’ things as muddle’ as they har. But 
as fur as I kin make out from the evenin’ paper as I reads 
constant, Green’s Conservative. It don’t hallways seem 
quite certing what it is itself,” she added meditatively, 
“but that’s politicks.” 

We both remained lost in thought for a short time. 

“Well,” resumed Mrs. Green, ‘' I’m blessed if there 
didn’t come another car ’alf a nour afterwards, also painted 
mustid-colour, or I shoudd say kharkee, with ’ole speeches 
hung aroun’ it. China an’ cotton an’ coal, an’ the ’ousin’ 
on the pore, an’ I don’ know what all, an’ a big board 
with ‘ Vote for Himpearial Librulhism an’ Tommy Hatkins 
well-harmed,’ which, when you come to think on it, was 
no more nor less nor what the hother ’ad.” 

She paused and sighed heavily. 

**Many’s the eleckshin I’ve see,” she said gloomily, 
“but never one in sech a muddle as this seems for to be. 
It strikes me as the bes’ thing they could do would be for 
to sen’ their photos aroun’ with a kin’ messidge sayin’ as 
‘ow hevery one was to vote for the one they thought the 
bes’ lookin’, there bein’ no difference in ’em hotherwise. 
Which no more there hain’t, or so the Libruls ses. 

“What puzzles me his,” she added darkly, ‘‘ that two 
weeks ago there was plenty of differences; they was all a- 
‘owlin’ on’ em hat each other. Now there ain’t none! 
Where has they hall goned to ?—that’s what I can’t think. 
The Conservative ’e comes along ’ere an’ ’e ses, ‘I’m a 
Nimpearialist,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ a staunch patrot,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ 
Iwants this, that, an’ the hother done,’ ses ’e. ‘Right 
you har,’ ses I, ‘so does Green.’ Two minutes arter 
along there comes a Radical. ‘I’m a Librul Limpearialist,’ 
ses ’e, ‘an’ a faithful patrot,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ I wants this, 
that, and the hother done,’ ses ’e. An’ I’m blessed if it 
ain’t jus’ the same as the Conservative.” 

“Then what do you say to the Liberal?” said I 
thoughtfully. 

“T ses,” replied Mrs. Green emphatically, ‘‘ ‘ you wants 
it too late, me man,’ ses I. ‘You should ’a’ spoke of it 
Sooner,’ ses I. ‘ Parlyment would ’a’ been a good place 
for to say it in,’ ses I, ‘where the hothers did,’ ses I. 
‘Besides,’ ses I, ‘it’s safer on the face of it,’ ses I, me 
speakin’ for Green, as thinks with me in sech things, ‘for 
to let them stop hin as ’as made their mistakes,’ ses I, 
‘an’ sees "em. You needn’t tell me as ’ow you won't 
make the same mistakes,’ ses I. ‘I knows you won't,’ 
ses I. ‘You'll make new ones, an’ probbubly worse.’ ” 

She stopped and wiped her brow. 

“Still it’s puzzlin’ to a body,” she added, relapsing into 
gloom. 

“It’s just the different meanings with which they use 
the terms that no one sees,” said I meditatively. 

“Bless you,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ that’s heasy enough. 
I've ’ad that hall explain’ to me. Himpearialist means 
What we takes we'll ’elp each hother keep, an’ Patrot 
means ‘Hi’m for Hinglan’, right or wrong, agains’ the 
ole blessid world!’ Which so we ought hall for ter be.” 

“So we ought,” said I. 

“An’ that remin’s me——” said Mrs. Green. 

Once more she raised her eyes and voice, expending 
aay of the warmth of her feelings in the fury of her 

oar, 

“Green !” 
you ? ” 


But there came no answering yell from the potato patch. 


she shrieked. ‘‘ Green! Where har 
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Mrs. Green turned pale, lowering her eyes with a 
glazed glare of wrath. ‘‘They’ve got ’im,” she said, 
with awful conviction. ‘‘ Now which on ’em is it ?” 

She swooped down upon her pails and was gone. 

CHRISTINA. 


ANTONIO GIUSEPPE 


ANTONIO GIUSEPPE was a London Italian. He lived in an Italy 
of the London slums, of dirt and crime, of poverty and gorgeous 
filth ; an Italy of a leaden sky and a white-wrapping mist, of hand- 
some olive-coloured men and ugly, yellow old wizards, of pretty 
olive-coloured women and strange, bright-eyed old witches, of 
half-naked brown urchins swearing Italian oaths; an Italy of 
barrel-organs and wise, heart-broken brown monkeys, of coal-black 
hair and diamond eyes and white teeth and curling whiskers, of 
bright-coloured caps and dangling earrings and hidden knives—an 
illegitimate child of the fair Italy fathered by the great, cold, 
merciless London. 

They live in their little colony, these Italians, as though it were 
a besieged fort, holding little communication with the outside 
world beyond that which their occupations compel. Every morn- 
ing they sally forth, a motley array of men and women, old and 
young, barrel-organs ornamented with sorrowful little monkeys, 
ice-cream barrows, green and blue fortune-telling parrots—every 
morning this gay, sad throng is pumped from the heart of London, 
dotting the busy thoroughfares with picturesque groups, invading 
the quiet suburbs with a riot of music-hall ditties. 

Every evening they flow back into their trough ; barrel-organs, 
monkeys, parrots, ice-cream barrows—they all congregate in their 
little filthy town, to dream of the fair Italy which they have never 
seen—black heads hang out of every window, thin lips smoke 
long pipes, parrots chatter, urchins play the organs frantically, 
and the sad-eyed little monkeys climb up to the top of the door- 
ways to enjoy their supper in peace and dream hereditary dreams 
of wonderful forests—sitting crooning on the doorposts like 
grotesque idols, 

Here Antonio Giuseppe lived with his little daughter Gata. 
Gata was his only child, and he lived for her—a tiny little brown 
Italian plant living in an English hothouse. Her mother was dead 
—she had been a wicked woman, and Antonio had killed her. 
One morning she had disappeared, so all the women came to 
Antonio with flashing eyes and screaming voices. 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders and flashed his big eyes, flung 
out his hands either way, and said, “ Bah, how can I tell?” 

The colony knew that he had killed his wife, but it did not 
appear in the newspapers. He could have obtained another wife, 
had he been so minded, from among the women. A dozen pairs 
of bright eyes looked on him with favour as he sat in the evenings 
framed in the black doorway like a wild portrait, with the smoke 
curling upwards around him like the white hair of a spirit. For 
he had not suffered in character because he had appointed himsel 
to be the sole judge, jury, and executioner concerning the charge 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness. 

Pretty Flavia Toni, indeed, went so far as to take upon herself 
the duties of his housekeeper—and they were not great—swept 
his room, prepared his supper, and filled his pipe. For a week 
she besieged him closely, assaulting his heart with the bright 
archery of her eyes, but at last finding it impregnable retreated 
with pretty disgust. Flavia played an organ in the streets. 

“Oh!” she said. “Heis nota man.” He was no ordinary 
man, gossiped the old women. And truly, Flavia was a very 
handsome girl. 

He was a good-looking man of about forty with a countenance 
of Satanic handsomeness. His skin was olive-coloured and smooth 
as velvet, his nose long with a prominent bridge, his hair black 
and hanging in thick, greasy locks. His eyes were wonderful— 
black in colour, bright as diamonds, liquid balls of unfathomable 
depth shaded by long spreading lashes. Earrings dangled from 
his ears. He wore a sash of bright-coloured cloth which sheathed 
a long keen knife. 

He lived in a little room like a stone cage—a veritable spider’s 
den in the web of closes and passages. Standing up he could 
touch the roof with his hand. It was lit gloomily by a window 
high up in the wall. It might have been a dungeon, and Antonio 
Giuseppe its occupant. He would lie on the floor and smoke, his 
black eyes flashing in the gloom like luminous balls. 

To Antonio Giuseppe his little daughter Gata was wife and 
child together. She swept the little room they called their home 
and polished the barrel-organ in the evenings, and prepared her 
father’s meals and stitched together rents in Bippo’s little red 
trousers and blue jacket, where he had bitten them through ta 
scratch himself. Bippo was the monkey. 
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Gata was a little maiden in miniature. She was very delicately 
made—a triumph in flesh-afid-blood workmanship—with an oval 
little face, white as ivory, a drooping nose, black hair and eyes. 
She was a little doll, and her home was a doll’s house. Gata the 
girl and Bippo the monkey were playfellows. He was a strange 
little figure was Bippo, very brown and hairy, very weak about the 
knees. His arms and fingers were long and thin and bony ; his 
face was a little ugly mask set with two glittering jewels of eyes, 
which never rested for 2 moment, darting to and fro im restless 
activity, as though seeking te elude the child’s gaze. He ran to 
and fro in his red trousers and blue jacket like a little old gentle- 
man. 

Often in the evenings, when her father had gone out and she 
sat alone beside the fire, with Bippo crooning on his perch above 
her head, Pietra, the ice-cream vendor who lived at the end of 
the passage, would pass her in a candy-stick ; and a candy-stick 
is the magnet of the monkey world, drawing all monkeys to it. 

nstantly Bippo would swing down to the floor by his tail, and sit 
by the little girl’s side, gazing innocently into the fire. 

“Bippo,” Gata would cry, “do your tricks,” and bite off a 
piece of the candy-stick with her white teeth. 

Bippo would rise as though in reckless despair, waddle to the 
end of the room, and turn somersaults with the deepest gravity, 
face about like a soldier on drill, and roll towards the little girl 
like a red-and-blue hoop, uncoil himself, and stretch out a thin 
imploring arm. 

“Do more tricks,” then Gata would cry. And Bippo would 
roll himself up again with a heart-broken appearance which was 
perfectly indescribable, seize his piece of candy, bestow it in his 
unpickable cheek pocket and stretch out his arms for more. He 
had pockets in his trousers but he never used them. 

Often the little girl would fall asleep before her father returned, 
and Antonio, stealing in long afterwards with the noiseless move- 
ments of his race, would find her lying asleep with her head 
pillowed on her arms, and Bippo sitting crooning by the dying 
fire. Stretching himself in the darkest corner he would lie with 
his eyes wide open listening to Pietra’s clock beating time to the 
marching hours. He seemed like an evil spirit watching over the 
sleeping girl. The eyes of Antonio Giuseppe changed from green 
to red balls like little coloured lanterns. 


Now, in the beginning of September, Gata died of fever, and 
Bippo was left alone. 

Antonio Giuseppe was left alone. 

Bippo, sitting upon his perch like a red-and-blue sentinel, 
would wink his eyes and bite his nails with feverish haste as 
though solving some mental problem. Antonio Giuseppe would 
sit before the fire and think—crouch before the red fire and smoke, 
and stare all through the night. 

The blow of Death which killed his daughter Gata wounded 
Antonio Giuseppe. The girl seemed to have taken with her the 
little in him which was of God, and left that which was of the 
Devil. And his majesty was never more capably represented in 
outward shape than by the person of Antonio Giuseppe when in 
the evenings he sat in the black doorway alone, with his long hair 
lying entangled on his shoulders and his evil eyes staring at the 
ground, and his long, lean brown fingers coiling about his knees 
like a bunch of writhing worms. He would hover over the fire till 
midnight, his face thin and wild-looking, his eyes flashing up with 
evil light as his thoughts fed them with fuel. When he smiled his 
ivory nose came down over his mouth and his black moustache 
disappeared, his thin lips twisted like red snakes and his teeth 
showed white and bare, till, in a sudden frenzy, he would draw his 
knife like a flash of red lightning and bury it to the hilt in the 
wooden wall. 

He would lie on the floor and smoke, till the room was like a 
miniature fog with the red fire glowing redly in its depths and 
Bippo on his perch was coughing distressfully. And Pietra, the 
sweetmeat vendor, returning from some midnight card party, 
softly opening the door of Antonio Giuseppe’s room and peering 
in, would see nothing but sn.oke, the crimson mouth of the fire, 
and two large glittering eyes floating somewhere low down in the 
white mask. 

The spring and summer passed, and Antonio Giuseppe became 
Stranger and wilder in appearance. Every morning he left the 
house with his organ on his shoulder and little Bippo humming 
beneath his jacket. Every now and then its ugly, hairy, little face 
would protrude on Antonio’s fading flowered waistcoat, and look 
with its white teeth and bright eyes like a grotesque shirtpin set in 
pearls and diamonds. 

Every evening Antonio returned, placed his organ in the corner 
of the room, lit his fire, filled his long pipe, and smoked and stared 

and glanced at Bippo with evil, furtive eyes as the little heart- 
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broken figure turned dignified somersaults. 
but himself. He drank all his earnings. 

One evening in September Antonio Giuseppe killed Bippo, the 
monkey. 

He had been sitting by the red fire when suddenly he thought 
that he might kill it. Bippo was crooning on his perch, his back 
to him. The smoke was very thick. He stalked his victim 
through the white veil like a wild beast—a human tiger. His eyes 
were rubies. His hands and arms were bare and matted with hair, 
His earrings tinkled slightly against his cheeks. He crouched on 
the floor, his crimson eyes floating to and fro. 

Bippo, the monkey, was dimly outlined in the smoke. He was 
biting his nails. His little red trousers and blue jacket made him 


He spoke to no one 





look like a little boy. Antonio rose upright, close behind it. He 
smelt the monkey’s body. His face was terrible. He drew a lon 

knife from his sash, gleaming red in the firelight. It was bent 
at the point like a lance, and as sharp. He raised his naked arm, 
Bippo sneezed and shook his head angrily. The action was 
intensely human. Suddenly he plunged the knife into the monkey’s 
breast. 

“Aha !” Antonio Giuseppe placed his hands on his knees and 
looked down at the monkey, his countenance convulsed in a 
dreadful smile. “Aha, Bippo.” Bippo opened and shut his eyes 
winking with extraordinary quickness, his little orbs flashing like 
jewels. Then they remained open. The eyes turned into glassof 
a greenish colour. 

The murderer went back to the fire and smoked. 
an hour like a statue. 


He sat for 
Suddenly he started and looked at the 
monkey with terror, It seemed to him to have moved. He 
watched it intently. Its small face was of a yellowish colour, 
The draught from the passage moved its hair. It seemed to be 
covered with glistening worms. A clock in the house struck 
midnight. 

“ Pah,” said Antonio Giuseppe, and, lifting Bippo by the collar 
of his jacket, left the room noiselessly. 


After this Giuseppe never resumed his ordinary occupation, 
He was now destitute of a monkey, and the organ, therefore— 
which leant against the wall, a green hunched thing with one long 
leg and a short, paralysed arm—was now only fit for a woman, 
So the organ-grinder did nothing. All day long during the hot 
summer he lay in the small room, which literally steamed, and at 
night he passed out like a shadow, and returned with his arms 
full of black bottles. Every evening this was repeated, until at 
length his room, with its glistening regiments of black bottles, 
assumed the appearance of a wine-cellar. When the candle threw 
a flickering illumination over the room, the scene presented an 
appearance of funereal gloom. In this tomb Giuseppe lived, and 
grew rapidly into a skeleton. 

The ice-cream vendor, who had an excellent opportunity for 
studying his strange neighbour, began to observe several things. 
The man seemed to shrink intoa monkey. Pietra appeared to 
be surveying Bippo through a magnifying glass. Giuseppe would 
sit and bite his nails and flash his eyes in every direction, would 
tumble somersaults and roll upon the floor in uncouth attitudes. 
Once he beheld him draw his knife and drive it through the green 
bosom of the organ. Pietra was now convinced that Giuseppe was 
quite mad. 





One morning, very early on the day of an Italian festival, when 
it was still hardly daybreak, the organ in Giuseppe’s room suddenly 
began to play. For about a minute the music poured forth like @ 
torrent, then suddenly ceased. Pietra rose late that morning, 
and after breakfasting he visited the room at the end of the passage, 
and found its occupant dead upon the floor. Giuseppe had thrust 
his own knife into his breast, and his thin and hairy arms were 
twisted round the hilt. In the faint light the face was very 
and yellow, and was full of a weariness. Pietra knelt beside the 
body, but the pockets were quite empty ; and after taking a piece 
of tobacco from a shelf, he went out into the sun and said to the 
gaily decked heads flaming in every window : 

“ Giuseppe is dead ! ” 

Then the wave of the horribly curious surged in—a strange, 
dirty people, with beautiful eyes and white teeth and earrings, 4 
stream of babbling life—and looked upon the face of the 
dead. Handsome Flavia Toni was not there, for it was her 
wedding-day. . 

And presently, when the crowd had departed, and Pietra had 
shut the door of the room and stood with his back to it, he looked 
along the gloomy corridor out into the blazing, golden world 
beyond, and beheld the wedding party pass with a jingling of 
tambourines and stream of colour. An idea seemed to strike 
him, for he stood for a moment motionless ; then lighting a pipe 
of Giuseppe’s black tobacco, he buried himself in a reverie. 
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MR. BARRIE AND THE SERIOUS DRAMA 


In The Wedding Guest” at the Garrick Theatre we 
have Mr. Barrie at close grips with serious drama. This 
js an interesting event in itself, and may possibly mean a 
good deal to the stage in future. We have no commands 
for futurity, nor any prophecies, but we think that Mr. 
Barrie is a novelist to the business born, and would not 
lay odds on his career in another medium. The stage allures 
more eminent hands than admit that they have allowed 
themselves to be allured; rarely do they compass the 
double event. With how many hopelessly inept endeavours 
did a certain novelist, famous in his day, bombard (by 
night) a distinguished living manager? The author and 
the actor’s names may pass unmentioned, but the name of 
the plays was legion. ‘‘The Wedding Guest” is on a 
very different plane, of course ; but it does not convince us 
that Mr. Barrie’s right hand need fear the emulation of his 
left. ‘‘The Wedding Guest” is clever—perhaps too 
clever; it is human, delightfully human; it abounds in 
good things. But these are not chiefly the good things of 
the theatre. ‘‘ There isa certain decency to be obsairvit,” 
said Lord Hermiston to Archie Weir. Assuredly we are 
not more wedded to the well-made play than decency 
demands, but there is a certain decency to be observed in 
the technicalities, even if the drama be not, as we are 
sometimes tempted to fear it is, an affair of technique 
and not much else. And for want of that certain decency, 
acertain adroitness, that is, in stage handling, which men 
incomparably his inferiors might have supplied, Mr. 
Barrie’s new play stops short of being the success which 
we must all wish for him, and which, to be fair, its com- 
ponents merit. 

An obvious complaint is the absence of the stuff that 
Drama is made of. Drama insists on a conflict. Mr. 
Barrie has a problem, but he solves it after an aged pre- 
cedent with a certain Gordian knot. He gives us two 
women with a man between—the young wife and the 
cast-off mistress, the mother of his child. But they do 
not fight it out as the laird and the minister play out their 
game of draughts in the third act. There is a com- 
petition in surrender. The good woman has only one 
plan of campaign—to be magnanimous. And let her but 
turn on her erring sister the battery of her goodness, and 
the erring sister caves in and entreats her to accept 
victory and all the honours of war. What becomes of 
your battle when both belligerents are of the Peace 
Party ? 

To ourselves, however, this primary objection seems 
less an obstacle than the defect of construction. After 
all, there can be no equal combat between a wife who is 
beloved and a rejected mistress who is not even regretted. 
That is an inherent cruelty of the mistress’s position: she 
has no rights. And ‘‘The Wedding Guest” might still 
bethe strong success we wish it if the author had taken 
pains in the manner needful. The story is powerful and 
moving and full of dramatic moments, only the author 
does not present it to the best advantage, because here 
itso happens is not his wonted medium. The first act 
8 perfect. The curtain rises on the bride in her bower; 
she is going to be married to the man of her choice, a 
tising painter; and there is some graceful and pretty 
fooling in the vein Barriesque as she rehearses for the 
altar. Not that there is an actual altar, by the way, for 
the drawing-room of Old Keep supplants the parish kirk, 
as it might, but would probably not, supplant it in 
modern Scotland. But the Scot has two brands of 
tomedy, one exclusively doctored for the English palate, 
and Mr. Barrie has this in stock. To the drawing- 
foom at Old Keep, then, come the wedding guests, 
magnificently genial, and enjoy a fine view of Strathmore 
through the open windows. The whole party is capitally 
atranged ; the genial laird of the modern manufacturing 
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kind, that buys a house in Berwickshire and faints if any 
one whispers ‘‘ Glesca” ; his well-bred sister-in-law Lady 
Janet, his neighbours gentle and simple, among whom 
shows anyone so bravely as thou, O Provost Crosbie ?— 
radiating roseate satisfaction and appropriate jests, like 
Bailie Sweedie, ‘‘that noted humourist in the town”! 
The clamour stills as the white-haired minister enters, and 
then sails in the bride. The service begins, but the bride- 
groom in his grey frockcoat looks anything but gay. 
All eyes are on the bride but his and one other’s. Behind 
the line of servants, who do not see her, stands a woman 
who is not a servant, but may be a governess or a guest 
on an intermediate footing. She is pale and distraught 
and silently entreats the bridegroom. He meets her eye 
an instant and turns to the minister. The service closes 
with a snap and then there is a cry and confusion; some 
one has fainted. The bride and bridegroom drive away. 
There ends the first act, which you will own seems 
quite impossible and is, you will understand, very many 
times more excellent than you are likely to infer from this 
abstraction. No first act could be better. It entertains 
as we are seldom entertained on any stage, for we have 
had Mr. Barrie at high-water with not a hint that this is 
not his natural element. Also the drama is launched; we 
wait for the second act to develop Mr. Digby’s problem. 
It comes, and at first the process is unbroken. Kate 
Ommaney was the name of Ariadne. We are in her 
lodgings at the Pans. She has, we discover, a baby, and 
the most delightful little Scottish nurse in Jenny Geddes, 
than whose in all Mr. Barrie’s portraits there is none 
more human. In Kate’s absence eaters our bride to 
inquire for her who had fainted at the wedding, and 
Jenny gives an ill account of her lodger, who is subject to 
‘*dwams.” The bride tells us and Jenny that her husband 
is to call for her at the cottage in a quarter of an hour. 
Jenny goes off to prepare herself for such a visitor, the 
bride goes out of the room into a closet where the baby is 
lying. We have the little bride conversing very prettily 
with the small spinster when the door opens and Kate 
returns. She hears the bride in the next room, and Jenny 
entering for a moment tells her delightedly whose voice 
she hears. ‘‘I suppose,” said a warrior invalided home 
from Pretoria, who sat in a stall behind, ‘“‘I suppose 
here’s what you call a strong situation,” and the warrior 
was right. Yet it is just here that the piece begins to 
weaken. This second act, henceforward, survives in one’s 
mind as a medley of moving circumstances out of which 
Mr. Barrie the novelist would have fashioned a tre- 
mendous chapter, but which in the hands of his namesake 
the dramatist bedevil one another and confound an on- 
looker. While the bride is still making baby-talk in the 
second room, and Kate is frantic in the first, Paul Digby 
arrives. Kate exclaims and her mind gives way. The 
bride rushes in and Jenny rushes up and there is a 
very painful unsatisfactory scene of passing madness, 
Kate demented claiming Digby as her own, describing 
herself as the bride and addressing the bride as 
Kate. She swoons and is laid on a sofa. Lady Janet, 
the bride’s aunt, a very stately and interesting person, 
arrives, and discovers bride and bridegroom and little 
serving-maid grouped about the sofa. She has come to 
expose the unhappy Kate, but is silent when she hears of her 
condition. Some words of Kate’s outpouring have made 
plain her history. Her deserting lover’s picture she has 
said is in the wallet round her neck. Lady Janet opens it 
and recognises her new nephew. ‘‘I don’t know the face,” 
she says. ‘Never seen it before,” and she bundles the 
little bride out of the cottage, and remains to have it out 
with Mr. Digby. Here, if this second act were not already 
too long, the curtain might surely have fallen. But we 
are not yet in sight of the conclusion. Digby pleads that 
he must remain to have it out with Kate on her revival 
and he does. There is another long and painful scene 
with Kate (herself again and only too lucid), her lowest 
terms the demand that Digby shall have in effect two 
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homes. Lady Janet comes back and there is another 
storm. Kate is offered every bribe, but insists on her 
proposal. The bride is expected every moment, and Lady 
Janet would even have Digby close with Kate’s proposal 
rather than that his wife should hear the truth. The bride 
enters, and, just as we come up again bravely for what 
promises to be the final crisis, her insuperable sweetness 
triumphs. Kate’s gunsare spiked, her rancour disappears, 
and she screens Digby as stoutly as Lady Janet. The 
Situation is saved, and the bride and bridegroom are going 
off under cover of the lie when Digby turns. ‘I am the 
man,” he cries, and the curtain falls on the bride dis- 
illusioned at last and resolved to go home to her father. So 
the third act finds us back in the scene of the wedding, 
with the minister and the laird set down at draughts, in 
Mr. Barrie’s best comic vein. Then the uncomfortable 
quartette returns, and there are explanations and appeals 
and some excellent comedy with the bride’s father, and 
finally the business settled by Kate and Lady Janet 
appealing to the bride, and by Kate’s return to her 
father. 

How good, you feel, it would all be in a novel. Of so 
much invented, so much happily conceived and written, 
how little avails across the footlights! That the stuff of 
which ‘‘ The Wedding Guest” is composed is incomparably 
better than the work of most successful dramatists goes 
without saying. And not merely in the sense that his 
work is literature and theirs dramaturgy. His dramatic 
faculty, we think, is indisputable; the mischief is that 
from the stage it so often misses fire. As you sit and 
listen you are constantly hearing things which you 
feel would move you if you were left alone with 
Mr. Barrie’s manuscript, and marvel that they should 
prove so ineffective as they are spoken. One is 
tempted to curse the actors for so many bunglers, 
and indeed the acting, except in the comic ‘‘ character- 
parts,” is not fine; even Miss Vanbrugh and Mr. H. B. 
Irving, with all their intelligence and sincerity, are ill at 
ease as Kate Ommaney and Digby—the former taking 
the part at the pitch of melodrama; and Miss Sergeant- 
son, whose Lady Janet is in general so dignified and 
womanly, seems at one moment to miss her opportunity. 
Yet any curse would fly home to roost on the author’s 
shoulders. For one great difference between the dramatist 
and the amateur is this, that the former knows the 
limitations of his medium—knows exactly how strenuous 
he must be to simplify, and how little that is complex he 
may hope to get across the stage—knows how crude and 
almost mechanical, by comparison with the Novel, is the 
Drama. Such a one will not set his players hopeless 
tasks. Now Mr. Barrie, a born novelist as he is, with a 
dramatic sense, is not yet dramatist nor playwright. 


P.S.—Nothing was said last week of the acting at 
Drury Lane. Well, the huge, ‘‘ spectacular” tale unrolls 
itself with the aid of much consonant and lion-throated 
eloquence. This convention is not in the least like the 
dialect of life, but it is a good deal closer to the language 
of art than the flat mumbling of many modern mimes, who 
moon about the stage doing nothing in particular, barely 
audible, their most trenchant act to knock the ash from 
their cigarettes—and all of it in the wild belief that they are 
“concealing art.” Zhis grasps its audience, compasses a 
distinct effect, and it is accordant with its surroundings. 
You may not like melodrama, but you will like it a good 
deal less if the actors take to speaking the tongue of the 
Adelphi in the voice of every day, and serve the fustian 
cold. At Drury Lane Mr. Neville, the Prime Minister, 
and the others play the game frankly, and with a gusto 
which their audience share; and all, but Mr. Neville in 
particular, stagger at this moment under a weight of added 
laurels. In another vein was the Sister Superior in the 
convent scene. Here was a quiet moment far from the 
Adelphi, in which an artist might see a chance and take it. 
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The part falls happily to Miss Sitgreaves, one of the few 
natural artists on our stage, and having an artist’s training, 
inasmuch as we believe she played under Madame Sarah, 
Restraint and quiet dignity are not what you expect at 
Drury Lane, yet there any evening they are visible and 
audible in Miss Sitgreaves’ admirable Prioress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SAYINGS AND MEANINGS 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


AN instance that occurs to me of a phrase having changed its 
meaning is, unfortunately, not in English; but it may be worth 
quoting all the same. There is a famous line in Schiller— Gegen 
die Dummheit kimpfen die Gétter selbst vergebens ”—which has 
become proverbial, and in course of time has taken on a meaning 
which was never intended by the author. “Against stupidity the 
gods themselves fight in vain.” So the words run literally, and 
they are taken to mean that there is no struggling against folly, 
that the cultured class will be borne down by sheer weight of 
numbers, and soon. Matthew Arnold somewhere cites the line 
in this sense, and thousands of Germans do the same thing every 
day of the week. On the face of them the words seem to bear 
that construction. But, as a matter of fact, this is not what 
Schiller intended. He does not mean that your foe is such a fool 
that itis a waste of time to argue with him. What he does mean, 
as the context very clearly shows, is that it is impossible to struggle 
against the dead weight of stupidity on one’s own side. The point 
has been made again and again ; and the last place that I remem- 
ber seeing it in was Bismarck’s Erinnerungen. But I very much 
doubt if Bismarck’s protest and that of all the professors in 
Germany (or out of it) will ever force the words back into their 
original meaning—which, obviously, is a much subtler thought 
than the general, current interpretation of them. It is a much 
more popular thing to say “The fools om the other side have 
been too much for me” than to say “The fools on my own side 
ruined everything.” But that there has been a distinct change of 
meaning is unquestionable. 

The public has a way of making its own proverbs by seizing 
upon some phrase in a writer and giving it an aphoristic tum 
“Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all lights, and one of those 
principal lights or natural mediums by which things are to be 
viewed, in order to a thorough recognition, is ridicule itself.” So 
Shaftesbury wrote. But the form was too long ; and the public 
set to work, finally turning the thing out as “ ridicule is the test of 
truth.” This is neat, no doubt ; but I am not quite sure that the 
thought has been kept intact. 

It is rarely that one can catch the culprit in these matters en 
flagrant délit. Buffon wrote, “ Le style est homme méme.” Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury (“Short History of French Literature,” third 
edition, p. 500) quotes the maxim as “Le style, c’est homme’; 
and here the change is manifest. But whether an expert (') 
ought to tamper in this way with the phrase of his author is 
another matter. 

Occasionally one can trace the public trying to make a phrase 
(which has lost its meaning) mean something. A rope is said to 
be “paid out to the detéer end.” But landsmen know nothing 
about ropes, and so they retouch the phrase and talk of “fighting 
it out to the differ end.” It is not a bad shot ; at all events, for # 
“ bitter end” does mean something, though I am not sure that we 
are any of us inclined to submit our ideas on the point to the 
impertinent curiosity of a Civil Service Commissioner. 


Sept. 19. J. F. kK 


**MASTERS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS” 
Zo the Editor of THB OUTLOOK 


I have followed with much interest the discussion on this 
subject. There is much truth in what “A High School Mistress 
says about the tendency to narrowness as the effect of womet 
teachers solely being employed in girls’ schools, and one cannot 
help noticing that the general tone of a whole school is brighter 
when men and women share the duties on an equal footing. 

I take it that the plea of “A High School Mistress” 15 ™ 
favour of regular staff masters and not merely “ visiting” masters. 
For we know that the work for which the visiting master gets the 
credit is largely done by the class-mistress who is responsible for 
the preparation for his lessons. The efficiency of the work done 
by the co-operation of a mixed staff has been brought home to m¢ 
by a close acquaintance with a large middle-class school for girls 
in Germany—a school numbering 800 pupils—where the majority 
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of the staff are men. Many of us are also acquainted with the 
splendid work done in the mixed schools in Scotland. Of course 
one must bear in mind that in such cases the principals are men ; 
so that if a “ High School Mistress” would like to see men on the 
regular staff she must be prepared to see many of the head posts, 
which are at present so much coveted by assistant mistresses, 
eventually filled by men. Still she would then benefit by the 
wider influence of the masculine mind, and I quite agree with her 
in believing that the general tone of the school would improve in 
consequence. I have known women, after having been under a 
head master, refuse to accept more advantageous posts simply 
because they feared the narrower influence of a woman’s rule. 
Combined influence is necessary to make the work a complete 
and perfect whole. }.. 3B. Mt. 


Jo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Writing from a girls’ school in which a large share of the 
teaching is done by men, I am still much at a loss to know what 
advantages the mistresses in the school derive therefrom. The 
masters are not introduced to provide society for the governesses, 
but to lecture to the pupils, and have no more intercourse with the 
former than occurs in the “good-morning” or “ good-evening ” 
exchanged with the lady who may act as chaperon. Busy men 
coming in to teach are far too pressed for time to stay and gossip ; 
a cup of tea snatched in the principal’s sitting-room is probably the 
only approach to social amenities which the rush of life allows. 

It is not proposed, I understand, to have a mixed resident staff 
of men and women. The difficulties of such a situation are ap- 
parent, especially in the case of a boarding school for girls who 
are old enough to benefit by the teaching of men. 

Moreover, the men most worth securing as instructors, those 
whose “outlook on life” is really wide and wise, would not be 
available under such conditions, for one can scarcely imagine that 
any man who has made his name and gained a position in the 
educational, literary, or scientific world would prefer “chambers” 
in a girls’ school to a home of his own. m & ¢C 


7 the Editor of THE OvTLOoK 


Men, your correspondents say, have a “wider horizon” and 
experience of life, and a greater care for principles, whereas 
women tend to become narrow and absorbed in petty details. It 
is odd to hear a woman express such sentiments, because we had 
always imagined that women, being, as a rule, professionally 
trained, were better teachers than men on the whole ; undoubtedly 
male teachers are narrow, and though they may know more of life 
than women, their teaching runs too much in a groove. It has 
been found, however, that male teachers are extremely useful for 
the highest classes in girls’ schools, and that girls of eighteen or 
nineteen are very eager to please them and very sensitive to blame. 
But I should be sorry to see men substituted for women else- 
where ; since the training of character (a point not touched on by 
your correspondents) can only be carried out properly by one of 
the same sex during those periods when each sex has its own 
special dangers and difficulties. For the same reason, women could 
not well deal with boys of the middle forms; but their patience 
and tact make them most useful if employed, as they often are, to 
teach the youngest. M. A. RuGBy, 


THE HIGHER DANDY 


“WHEN Byron said he would rather be Brummel than Napoleon,” 
we quote from Mr. Whibley’s new volume, “The Pageantry of 
Life,”* “he did not merely pay a deserved tribute to the genius of 
dandyism ; he acknowledged that the Dandy was distinguished by 
tarer qualities than those which achieve the conquest of the world.” 
In hitting off these qualities, Mr. Whibley is a superb master ; 
nearly every phrase is a cameo in prose. The characteristic 
mterest of the Dandy lies necessarily in his “ exteriority” (we 
apologise to Mr. Arthur Symons for the theft of the word), though 
the inner consciousness of dandyism is made fascinating by Mr. 
Whibley’s art in interpreting it. Merely for purposes of immediate 
edification we group under headings one or two of the more salient 
Points of the Higher Dandy, either as inimitably described by 
Mr, Whibley, or as he reports his sayings : 


His Hat 


_ “To some the head is a receptacle of intelligence ; for Brummel 
tt was a block to sustain a perfect hat.” 


More about his Hat 
“The foolish man reproached Brummel with a lack of manners 


because he found it impossible to doff his hat to alady. But it 


* “The Pageantry of Life.” By Charles Whibley. London: Heinemann. 
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was a work of many minutes and much thought with the Dandy to 
pose his hat at the right angle ; and who so vain as to demand a 
removal when once it was set as a crown on those auburn locks?” 


His Boots 


“ His boots were perfect because, like the statues in a Greek 
pediment, they were as highly polished where they were not seen 
as on their polished surface.” 


His Tie 


“The cravat of Beau Brummel was the envy of crowned 
heads ; yet nothing could have been more simple.” 


His Cane 


“T have the fame,” said Disraeli, “ of being the first who ever 
passed the Straits with two canes—a morning and an evening 
cane. I change my cane as the gun fires, and hope to carry them 
both on to Cairo.” 

His Knowledge 

“Wear your learning,” said Lord Chesterfield, “like your 

watch, in a private pocket.” 


His Time 


_ “The hours which other men devote to aimless politics and 
irrelevant intrigue Brummel devoted fearlessly to himself and his 
mirror.” 

His General Effect 


“ He eluded notice because he fitted the landscape with delicate 
exactitude.” 


For its hints and counsels of perfection the rubric of the higher 
dandyism of the past obviously provides much salutary reading by 
which modern Piccadilly might profit. For more serious notice we 
leave Mr. Whibley’s engaging pages till another week. 


SANGUINIS LAVATIO 


Lo! I who have cried in my soul for my country 

Now cry no longer, I am content ; 

I have lived to behold England rise in her might ; 

From the ends of the earth her children have gathered, they have 
covered their mother with their shields ; 

I have seen the buyers buy honour, and the sellers freely give 
their lives for liberty ; 

I have seen white hands brandish the rugged and honourable 
sword of war ; 

I have beheld the peaceful cricketers and fox-hunters cheerfully go 
down to death ; 

I have seen the noblest blood of England gladly spilt for her 
sake. 

Not by her victories is England justified, but by her losses ; 

Not by the rout of her enemies, and the wounds of the foe, but by 
the precious blood of her sons. 

Once more the awful price is paid, she is made clean, 

She has passed through the fire, she is clean, she shall endure, 

She, nurtured in battle, the brawny child of war. 

C. E. P. 





SiR BoyLE ROCHE would have wept with delight over the 
following : 


They knew that the gilt was coming off the gingerbread— 
(laughter)—and they desired to snatch a verdict before the 
ebb-tide left z# stranded high and dry. 


Sir William Harcourt speaks ; we earnestly trust the “it” is cor- 
rectly reported. This recalls the Irish legislator who declared that 
the Irish peasants were so reduced in circumstances that like the 
birds of the air they were living from hand to mouth. 





To possess walls that are sound-proof, damp-proof, and fire-proof is, 
for the small householder especially, to get one stage nearer bliss. The 
speciality of the Fire-proof and Sound-proof Wall Construction Company, 
Limited, as exhibited at the Hotel Cecil last week, claims to be all 
this. It is a homogeneous, self-supporting concrete structure, with the 
advantages for partitions over brick or other structures of lightness, 
expedition and economy in erection, and hygienic properties, in addition 
to being fire-, sound-, and damp-proof. The partitions are built up of 
blocks 2 inches thick, and the peculiar property of deadening sound is 
secured by a series of longitudinal circular passages that run throughout 
the length of the wall when the blocks are placed in position. This system 
of partition has been adopted ina number of public buildings, and the 
adaptability of the principle should be readily appreciated by those 
interested in the trade as well as by municipal and sanitary authorities. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE 
By GEORGE ALLEN 


As a publisher associated for a good many years with a 
class of work never charged with “deterioration,” I am 
interested in the discussion to which several of my brother 
publishers have contributed—all the more because I am 
ready candidly to admit that the stress of modern com- 
petition forces me into line with them, and to add myself, 
as Mr. John Murray has done, to those who make a 
regular business of novel-publishing. In view of this 
departure I believe that I can add something of interest 
to the sifting of the question raised by Zhe Outlook, 
because it may very naturally be asked by those who take 
these things to heart, How is it, if the novel is 
deteriorating, that publishers of good standing, caring 
something, as the latest Outlook leader on the subject 
implies they do, for literature and reputation, ally them- 
selves with the personal purveyors of rubbish for the lower 
multitudes ? 

If I say, in answer to this question, that I think the 
novel has not deteriorated, I prepare the way for a 
justification of my individual action ; but that is hardly of 
sufficient interest or importance to warrant this intrusion 
upon valuable space. I have the advantage over some 
others who are taking part in this discussion in being able 
to consult a retentive memory. If Zhe Outlook cries 
‘* Shame!” on the generation of Marie Corelli, may not I 
invoke the shade of Martin Tupper? True, the pro- 
verbial philosopher was not a novelist. But in both 
cases we have precisely the same phenomenon—the greedy 
exploitation of rubbish resulting in large financial success, 
followed by immense agitation amongst the reading public 
—agitation so universal that for a time criticism itself is 
confounded ; for, as Zhe Outlook is careful to point out, 
success carries all before it. But is that all? Consult 
experience. The noise is made, but it dies away again. 
The Martin Tupper to whose name I appealed is only a 
type. The generation for which he wrote was also the 
generation of many great poets and great novelists. They 
stand : the rest pass. 

It would take a long time for me to appeal to names. 
In the period to which I refer there was a great deal of 
rubbish in fiction published. The trashy nature of the 
three-volume novel had passed into a proverb long before 
its extinction. Lofty names we had, indeed, and it is 
doubtful if we have them now. On the other hand, I 
believe myself that the names of the future are already 
rising. 

Admitting, however, that our highest achievement is 
not as high as it ought to be, I share the view of those 
who think that the average of attainment is far higher—in 
a word, that the average six-shilling novel issued by a 
high-class firm is better than the average three-decker of 
the old days. We have, in fact, a body of writers who 
are doing their best in circumstances of extreme difficulty 
—difficulty both for them and for their publishers. They 
do not make much noise in the world, it is true ; but their 
existence is known to Zhe Outlook. 1 cannot fill your 
columns with names. Suffice it to say that some of them 
have painted the life of to-day in a manner which is dis- 
tinctive of to-day. That, after all, is one of the things we 
want. We want to form our own body of literature, and 
some of its features must differ from the features familiar 
to me when I was young. The London of 1900 is not the 
London of 1865. Dickens himself, to take an instance at 
random, could not have written Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
short stories of slum life. If there is any merit in these, 
and I think it will be generally conceded that there is, it is 
a merit of our own day ; sufficient, if only we will trouble 
to follow the truth through the various departments of 
fiction, and to compare like things with like—z.e. to set 
the ‘‘ boomsters ” of to-day against the ‘‘ boomsters,” the 
average writers against the average writers, the men of 
promise against the men of promise of yesterday— 
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sufficient, if only we will take the trouble to do this, to 
show that the novel has not deteriorated. 

Well, believing this as I do, I am about to publish 
several novels, and, as time goes on, I hope to publish 
many more. Iam, then, about to prove to an admiring 
but critical world that my belief is well founded, simply 
by the excellence of the books published? Nothing of 
the kind. It is most probable that I shall prove some- 
thing which has often been demonstrated before—namely, 
that the market for refined and thoughtful work is a smal} 
one, and that if I want to sell my books I must study the 
market. The critics will review the books ; they will say, 
to anticipate their verdicts roughly, that this one is good 
with reservations, that one bad—these others simply 
indifferent. The point about their criticisms which should 
be of interest to Zhe Outlook is this, that J know what the 
books are before they tell me! A book goes through 
several hands before I consent to issue it. Jt is studied 
and reviewed with far more care than an ordinary Press 
critic can possibly afford to give to it before it is pub. 
lished, by people who are as competent to criticise it as 
the men on the staffs of the critical papers. I know when 
I am publishing what the literary organ of a good type 
will call rubbish, but I may still persist in issuing work of 
the same type in face of that opinion. Why do I so per- 
sist? Is it that I forget my reputation in the hope of 
meeting a publisher’s heavy risks and heavy expenses? 
I admit that the temptation is a great one. Honesty is 
the only possible policy in business, and we cannot be 
honest unless we pay our way. ButI do not forget my 
reputation: I only assert roundly that I am not deceived, 

I answer the critical complaint, as I am forced to 
answer your appeal to ethics, by saying that a publisher 
of to-day must offer his work to all classes. I repeat, | 
know beforehand which of my books is good (relatively 
speaking), which bad, which indifferent. But they are for 
all classes. Zhe Outlook knows in what proportions lovers 
of the good, bad, and indifferent stand to one another in 
the modern world. In those proportions novels of the 
same types must be supplied. But mark this. The more 
consistently a publisher adheres to this principle the more 
he will be able to afford to encourage the relatively 
good workman. There is, indeed, compensation here of 
a kind which Zhe Outlook will appreciate. I can clinch 
my argument bya fact. I can enforce my appeal by a 
suggestion. 

Take the fact first. A publisher of my acquaintance, 
loving the good, decided to issue some time since a minor 
classic—a work of fiction. He resolved to give it a worthy 
and an artistic form, and on the expenditure necessary to 
secure this he lavished a sum of twelve hundred pounds. 
Commercially, he made a mistake; artistically, he did a 
good work. He does not regret it. But he is resolved 
to be more careful in future. Such things, repeated, 
lead obviously enough to ruin. What is the alternative? 
Never to venture anything for that smaller public? By 
no means. He must appeal to all publics; and then, by 
the doctrine of compensation, he may be able again to 
indulge in costly and beautiful experiments. It is even so 
with the modern novel. By catering for all publics he 
may eventually be able to encourage the good writer in 
whom he believes: the writer who comes slowly to the 
front, the man who by dint of perseverance and hard work 
gradually, by his publisher’s aid, gains the place to which 
he is entitled. If I appeal to the smaller class only, it is 
useless to think of helping that man. And yet Zhe Out 
look’s plea for severer criticism, if effective, will make my 
task more difficult. Surely it would be a saner thing to 
admit the publisher’s difficulty by judging the books 
issued according to the standard, low or high, for which, 
whatever the authors may think, the publisher knows they 
are adjusted; or must the publisher himself label his 
novels ? 

This, in fact, brings me to my suggestion, and I am 
afraid it is little better than farcical. Following th 
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example of the late Mr. Grant Allen with his ‘“‘Hill-top 
Novels,” shall we commence thus :—Novels for Bays- 
water, Novels for Belgravia, Novels for Bethnal Green? 
Many other methods of labelling will suggest themselves. 
This would at least prevent the critic from taking the 
same standard for all. But whatever system were adopted, 
the classification would fail. The inevitable cross-divi- 
sions would kill it. But if you admit this, and admit 
also that the publisher knows the weakness of some 
of the books he produces, you go far to absolve 
him ; and even here, let us remember that what is one 
man’s food is another man’s poison; the mere abuse of a 
novel (perhaps only intended to last a little while) does 
not prove it to be bad. 

I hope I have said something which may throw a 
little light on a publisher’s difficulties. They are increased 
by the confusion of criticism. This you have dealt with 
very frankly. No publisher will complain if any journal 
will take his books for what they are, even if it should 
become necessary to rule out some types of novel alto- 
gether from all consideration. The critic’s task, in fact, 
is comparatively easy, and yet, as you admit, the power of 
the purse and the pressure of the market make him fial in 
performing it. The publisher is in a very different posi- 
tion, and a far harder one. He must, as I said, supply 
all classes. As long as the illiterate exist he must take 
heed of them; otherwise the very word fudlisher is a 
misnomer. 

The remedy? Crush the illiterate, and all those for 
whom that rough-and-ready term can be made to stand. 
But that is a matter for you educationalists to settle. 
When you have settled it, publishers like myself will have 
occasion to bless you. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 

THE gift of writing readable narrative in verse is rare even among 
poets of eminence. Inasmuch as it exemplifies this gift again and 
again, Marforio, and other Poems (1) isa volume to be thankful 
for. The influence of Browning is perceptible ; but that great 
master of dramatic monologue could not have adjusted himself to 
the smoothness of Mr. Piffard’s octosyllabic measures, But the 
smoothness is not a glib smoothness. Let a fewfexcerpts attest 
the contrary. 


Stubborn of mood, and slow to greet 
The proffered friendship of a jest, 

His sudden hand was seldom pressed 
At fairs, or in the noisy street. 

Yet this same man ; for whom, it seemed, 
No sunrise shook its splendours out 

On dim tumultuous hills, or gleamed 
The cloven casques that led the rout 
Of smitten clouds across the sky ; 

This man, for whom the sun might die 
A hundred glorious deaths, nor wake 
His soul to one heroic hope, 

This man I know had left the slope 
Where stands his home, to play a stake 
For freedom on the battlefield. 


And again : 


Night is for silence. Why that scream?... 
[It] furrows up the night with dread. 


And again (it is Dido speaking to A2neas) : 


Craven ! to mammer of thy Gods to me. 
Between thy lips, between thy lids and eyes 
Starts forth the solemn treason of thy soul, 
Coward! thou shalt not leave me till thou art 
Signed with a nobler crime ; my blood shall give 
A braver colour to those priestly hands. 

Do now thy Gods’ behest ; see here’s my heart— 
Strike ! and my love shall vex thee nevermore. 


_ Grim with the shadow of crime and jealousy is much of Mr. 
Piffard’s work, but in Yvonne he gives us a charming version of 
the tale told, I believe, in the venerable ballad called “The Gay 
Goshawk.” Mr, Piffard should not, be it added, rhyme “ fraught” 
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and “court.” And there is one thing his verse wants. Let 
Browning name it : 
Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 


And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume. 


“Tis only noble to be good” is a fine sentiment, but it is un- 
questionably a good thing to be a nobleman. If you earn your 
living it will then be regarded as a feat. And some, seeing in it 
“the desire to explore unknown and dangerous depths without 
weighing the cost of consequences,” will throw up amazed and 
awestruck hands. The Earl of Rosslyn in Twice Captured (2) 
confesses to this desire, which led him into one of the hottest 
situations of the Boer war, the British reverse at Reddersburg. A 
man’s life-blood spluttered over his tunic, and shortly afterwards 
another man, lifting his head incautiously, was rolled over him 
“dead asa stone.” Lord Rosslyn had run into this engagement 
after escaping from his first and very brief detention by the Boers, 
and when Captain M‘Whinnie surrendered, he was marched off to 
Pretoria with the rest of the prisoners. There he remained from 
April to June 1900, and edited the Gram, in spite of his father’s 
warning—“ Your pen will be your ruin some day.” Whatever 
dark fate be connected-with Lord Rosslyn’s literary bent, it is cer- 
tain that his book is a lively and readable production, with a 
number of highly interesting illustrations. Grammar is hardly his 
speciality, and his reiterated references to a so-so patriotic song by 
Mrs. Hartez are rather funny ; but his book is a valuable sidelight 
on the war. Here is a man who hits out from the shoulder. 
Buller, Gatacre, even “ Bobs” and Kitchener, may read something 
to their disadvantage. And Winston Spencer Churchill, too! 
“ What, a// our pretty chicks?” one is inclined to cry, in vague 
recollection of Macduff. 

Lord Rosslyn tells an amusing story of Kaffir naiveté. He 
offered to take a photograph of a Kaffir woman. She was too 
terrified to trust the Kodak, but begged for the photograph of a 
lovely white lady which he showed her. “ What struck her most 
was the hair (which it took long to convince her was really hair), 
and I remember my guide’s interpretation of what she said: ‘ Oh, 
how I wish I could have the photograph. I would sit and worship 
it all day long!’” One of Lord Rosslyn’s most interesting illus- 
trations is a photograph of two pages of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which were used for a cipher by an anti-Boer Free Stater to 
reveal the whereabouts of Cronje’s buried guns. 

I recall the emotion with which I once read in an evening 
paper that a certain novel contained “chunks of glamour.” If Miss 
Florence Montgomery’s new story comes under the notice of the 
author of that phrase shall sustain another shock, for he will certainly 
remark that Prejudged (3) is characterised by “ chunks” of pathos. 
It is a story of Continental hotel life, relying on coincidences (of 
fictional improbability) for such dramatic interest as it possesses. 
“ The man with the limp” whom the aristocratic Blanche Talbot 
looked down upon was of the salt of the earth, and, more im- 
portant still, in spite of “large blue goggles, which he did not 
remove even at dinner,” he had a countenance of “ singular 
beauty.” He is such a hero as lady novelists exult in; yet is he, 
in the environment and circumstances allotted him, merely a 
stuffed man, a transitory effect in slow music with the footlights in 
front down but not out. Such is the disaster wrought by an 
artificial plot. The author of “ Misunderstood ” is the victim of a 
convention older than herself. For the rest she sketches her 
characters in both prettily and wittily. Old Jeanette’s conception 
of the workings of our naval system is worth recording. ‘ He was 
a captain then,” she is said to have remarked of an officer of her 
acquaintance, “but his elder brother is dead since ; and so now 
he is an admiral, of coorse!’”? One must accord a laugh, too, to 
the Irish M.P. subject to sudden fits of economy which did not 
prevent his wife from wrestling night and day with schemes for 
reconciling income and expenditure. It was this gentleman 
who, on asking for a copy of the Zzmes, to which he wished 
to refer, was told that he had ordered it to be “made up into 
spills.” 

Now is the time when children scan the bookshops with eyes 
prophetic of Christmas. They are lucky children if they receive 

What Shall We Do Now ?(4). It was only a little time ago when 
a lady said to me rapidly, “She stood on the steps of Burgess’s 
Fish Sauce shop selling shell fish,” and invited me to repeat after 
her the sentence recounting these “ manceuvres of Jane.” I could 
only gaze helplessly at her. She appeared to me to be talking the 
language of serpents. By the charming book of Mr. Lucas and 
his collaborator, I now know that the repetition of such a sentence 
can only be exacted as a forfeit and I breathe again. “What 
Shall We Do Now?” is, as the title suggests, a compendium of 
games; but it also contains information about household pets, 
the preparation of toffee, and a guide to juvenile reading. Among 
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memory games I miss those glorious lines which fix the gastro- 
nomic limits of “ the friend of man” : 


Two pudding heads would choke a dog, 

With a gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog. 
I am sorry to see the element of competitions introduced into so 
self-sufficing a Christmas present as that provided by the two 
Lucases. For one success there is so much heartburning in such 
matters. 

Mr. Mayer and Mr. Best have, oddly enough, both found 
inspiration simultaneously in an imaginary toy-country. It is with 
Mr. Mayer that we have now to deal. A 77ipf to Toyland (5) 
describes the adventures of a baby whose toys lamented his ill- 
treatment of them and decided to give him some pleasant instruc- 
ion on the subject of toy-feelings. “They soon came to the 
planet Saturn—a most melancholy planet,” we read. “ He wears 
a ring of light all round his face, like the brim of a sailor hat, 
and the Dumpy Babe tried to peep and see whether he had little 
ribbon ends sticking out behind.” There you have, for better or 
worse, the most individual touch in the volume. It is illustrated 
vigorously in colours, and I can imagine children poring over 
the pictures for hours and asking their papa, in the crisis of a 
leading article, why the “red and white ball” of the letterpress is 
painted red, black, yellow and green in the picture. The Palace 
of the King of Toyland it seems is a very nice place: “ the rare old 
gingerbread floor was softer than velvet under their feet.” 

W. H. 


(1) “‘ Marforio, and Other Poems.” By Hamilton Adrian Piffard. London : Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. net. 

(2) ‘* Twice Captured : a Record of Adventure during the Boer War.” By the Earl 
of Rosslyn. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1os. 6d. 

(3) “‘ Prejudged.” By Fiérence Montgomery. London: Macmillan. 6s. 

(4) “ What Shall We Do Now?” By Edward Verrall Lucas and Elizabeth Lucas. 
London: Richards. 6s. 


(5) ‘“‘A Trip to Toyland.” A Picture-Story Told by Henry Mayer. London: 
Richards. 6s. 
REVIEWS 
ACHITOPHEL’S GRANDSON 
“ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, &c.” By the 


Right Honourable Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by John M. Robertson. 
2 vols. London: Richards. tos. 6d. 


IT is curious to reflect that Swift, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and 
Diderot, differing on almost all subjects, were agreed in enthusiastic 
praise of Shaftesbury ; that Bolingbroke and Pope regarded him 
as something of an oracle ; that Mandeville, Berkeley and Butler 
acknowledged his importance by their attempts to refute him ; and 
that the favourable verdict which he won in his own short lifetime 
was continually ratified by many of the best men during the three 
following generations. When we compare his former vogue with 
the interest taken in him to-day, the contrast suggests many 
misgivings as to the permanence of literary reputations, however 
well established in appearance. We should be vastly surprised, 
indeed, if many readers of our time were persuaded into agreeing 
with the able editors of last century, that “ we never had any work 
in the English language so beautiful, so delightful, and so 
instructive as these ‘Characteristicks’” ; but we are none the less 
grateful to Mr. Robertson and his publisher for this handsome 
reprint of what is, after all, an interesting and most ingenious 
series of reflections on weighty questions. 

Mr. Robertson, who knows how to deal faithfully with a friend, 
and who does not put the case for his author too highly, is at 
considerable trouble to explain the decline of Shaftesbury’s popu- 
larity ; yet, clever as his argument unquestionably is, it cannot be 
said that he succeeds in finding a satisfactory solution. Surely 
the real explanation of Shaftesbury’s eclipse is the most obvious 
one: his mode of thought, his intellectual attitude, his general 
sympathies are curiously limited, and the only window that he 
opens overlooks nothing beyond his own century. He is, if ever 
such there were, an unenthusiastic’ doctrinaire toying with a 
shallow form of infidelity in a cold-blooded Whiggish fashion, 
which, however much it struck the fancy of the dilettante for the 
moment, was bound to alienate extremists on the one side without 
conciliating them onthe other. Moreover, the science of historical 
criticism has done much to diminish Shaftesbury’s significance ; 
for, while it may be true that the publication of his book “ marks 
a turning-point in the history of English ethical thought,” Mr. 
Robertson himself points out that, though the author is discredit- 
ably silent as to his indebtedness, his chief ideas are derived more 
or less indirectly from Spinoza. Nor can it be pleaded that 
Shaftesbury’s style, once so greatly admired, has any delightful 
quality of its own. Compare it with Berkeley’s “ Alciphron,” and 
its mincings, its affectations, its Gallicisms appear intolerable. 
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Lacking Dryden’s majestic force, Addison’s cold lucidity, Swifts 
intense irony, and Temple’s insinuating grace, Shaftesbury’s 
manner almost deserves the epithet of “genteel” which Lamb 
unkindly applied to it. Still, when all is said and done, the 
“Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit” remains a very amazing 
exploit for a lad of eighteen, and justifies the editor in ranking 
Shaftesbury as the legitimate predecessor of Hutcheson, Hume, 
Bentham, Mill, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

On the whole, Mr. Robertson has done his part excellently, 
though we scarcely think that his readers will appreciate the com- 
pliment implied in the English translations of Greek and Latin 
tags set down at the foot of the pages. Philosophers have a 
dialect of their own, no doubt, and a technical vocabulary may be 
a necessary evil. We should, however, be sorry if such words ag 
“ colligated” (p. xix), “ paralogised” (p. xxii), “ oppugned” 
(p. xxxii), “ repugning” (p. xxxix), and “negate” (p. xliii) came 
into general use. So, too, with “culture-historians” (p. xxix) and 
“the trouble was.” Mr. Robertson would do well to reform these 
expressions altogether. 


COCKNEY ‘‘DRUM-TAPS” 


“Songs of the War.” By A. St. John Adcock, London: Brimley 
Johnson, Is. 

THE sudden storm and stress of war found our poets fallen upon 
peaceful and introspective days and become the votaries of an 
introspective Muse. Cloistering themselves apart from the turmoil 
of an unpoetic world whose doings interested them not, they were 
ill prepared with an art fitted for a great occasion. Having sung 
so long little ballads of the soul and composed lyrics of a cultivated 
self-consciousness, how could they be expected to become suddenly 
inspired by the mere crudities of hurtling cannon-balls, by the 
hot fits and cold fits over the mere fortunes and misfortunes of 
war, of the crowd from which they had so diligently held aloof? 
The Transvaal campaign did, it is true, evoke a certain quantity 
of “occasional verse,” some of it memorable ; but it was left to 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock to follow the war throughout, and to give 
us a sort of diary in rhyme of some of its more humorous out- 
comes—for even war brings comedy in its train. If behind his 
patter—and he is one of the little laureates of that difficult art— 
Mr. St. John Adcock often conceals a serious intention, that is 
merely the way of your humourist, whether in prose or verse. 

In his present “Songs” Mr. Adcock covers the momentous 
days between June of last year and May of the present. With 
the brutalities of patriotism—and our patriotism at certain crises 
did not (to put it mildly) prove itself lacking on the brutal side— 
Mr. Adcock shows no sympathy. In October he wrote: 

I’d sorter supposed, summat earlier in life, 

That God set His face agin bloodshed and strife, 

An’ they taught me that culture, the march o’ the mind, 
Meant leaving the joys o’ the savage behind. 


But it seems, by what most of our newspapers teach, 
An’ our bards try to sing an’ our preachers to preach, 
God reckons all love on a foe is misplaced, 

An’ a taste fer blood proves—you’re a person of taste ! 


There’s Kiplin’, he shouts till the nation is thrilled, 

An’ believes men wus made but to kill and be killed. 
There’s Swinburne, who prints what he seems to ha’ penn’d 
With a sword dipped in blood an’ his hair up on end. 


There’s Austin—he ain’t got much voice, I’m afraid, 
Since he sang hisself hoarse at the time o’ the Raid ; 
There’s Doyle sees our banner and busts into brag, 
Es if J. Bull wus roused by the red in his flag ! 
An’ I’m thinkin’ that Kiplin’ an’ Swinburne an’ such, 

They air ticklin’ the brute in our naters too much ; 

Ain’t it time they’d done singin’ to 7/, an’ began 

To scourge the brute in us an’ sing to the man? 

Here is part of Mr. Adcock’s retort to Continental criticism in 

the disastrous days of December : 


The storm shall break its might on us, but when its hour is o’er, 

Ye'll find us standin’ rock-like, rather firmer than afore ; 

An’ our furrin frens, I’m thinkin’, may look wiser if they wait, 

’Stead of countin’ up the total ’fore the sum is on the slate. 

They've had cause to know us better, an’ it’s strange that they 
forget. 

Boys ! git on, an’ let ’em chatter—but we ain’t done yet. 


“Tommy on his Tack,” and the armchair strategy of which we 
had such a crop, naturally fell well within Mr. Adcock’s scope 
However, we prefer to quote him on another theme (“ Saving the 
Country”) : 
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Only sinful men and traitors ridicule our legislators, 

Or neglect to listen humbly to whatever they may say, 

For tis known to friend and stranger, when the country is in 
danger, 

They combine to—talk about it in a gentlemanly way. 


Morley, Labouchere, and such men, go and chatter there like 
Dutchmen ; 

Healy, always fond of statements scientifically exact, 

Though it’s really immaterial that his soul is not Imperial, 

Rises up to tell the universe that unexpected fact. 

Balfour airs his fads and fancies, Courtney utters nice romances 

Of the piety of Kruger from the day he learned to walk, 

For if anything’s the matter every member has to chatter, 

Since the way to save the country is to—talk, talk, talk ! 


Skilled in the virtuosities of the banjo as he is, Mr. Adcock 
yet does not thrum it all through, but gives us one or two pieces 
in the normal vernacular. The following lines, entitled “ Distance,” 
present his personal attitude towards his subject, and serve to 
show his quality in other terms than those of patter : 


Still, from far off, the listening spirit hears 

A music of the spheres ; 

Though, heard too close, their sweet accord may round 
To one gross roll of sound. 


And war, that with its thunderous gloom and gleam 
Storms through our days, may seem, 

By peaceful hearths in some far-coming year, 

A music that was discord heard too near. 


The soul of beauty walks, with aspect sad, 
And not in beauty clad ; 

And when God’s angel comes, his passing by 
Blinds us like light too nigh ; 


But the too-dazzling day that dims our sight 
Leads us, when all its light 

Is gathered in Night’s lifted hands afar, 
Orbed in the still perfection of a star. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAMS 


“Thirteen Stories.” 
Heinemann. 6s. 


By R. Cunninghame Graham. London: 


“SKETCHES, stories, studies, or what do you call them?” this 
bakers dozen of human documents from Mr, Cunninghame 
Graham’s knapsack of experience is a most diverting miscellany. 
Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness ; but all who prize good reading must own 
themselves enchained. Only one voice is heard complaining, and 
that is the reviewer’s. “Madam I may not call you, mistress I 
am loth to call you; but I thank you for your good cheer.” And 
how shall the mere critic find phrases consonant with the forms 
and procedure of the little court wherein the Laird of Gartmore 
dispenses judgment? Is Mr. Graham a novelist or an essayist ; 
is he bent on picturesque reminiscence or on preaching? 
“Tarrible fond o’ the preachin’ ” he is, plainly ; but what does he 
preach? Suicide and something else, as in that humorous threat 
of his countryman David Hume? In truth, we do not know and 
do not believe Mr. Graham knows either. 

What is indisputable is the quality of his good cheer. Each of 
his thirteen is stuffed full of experience and colour and boisterous 
good talk. Most of them, as the author claims in his humorous 
preface, have the glamour inseparable from the presentments of 
that “magic period, youth, when things impress themselves on 
the imagination more sharply than in after years.” ‘The scenes, 
too, have vanished ; that is, the countries where they passed have 
all been changed, and nowadays are full of barbed-wire fences, 
advertisements, and desolation, the desolation born of imperfect 
Progress.” So have the people gone—victims they, too, Mr. 
Graham insists, of an unfitness for progress—yielders of their 
Place to “worthy men who cheat to better purpose and more 
scientifically.” Of the documents which treat of those vanished 
days and figures, the longest and of its author the best beloved— 
Mr. Graham’s joy in his own writing is not his least endearing 
quality—is “Cruz Alta,” founded on an old note-book full of 
many things “more interesting by far than books or papers, or 
than the conversation of my valued friends; almost as great a 
Consolation as is tobacco to a bruised mind.” “Cruz Alta” 
treats of a failure, a blighted expedition, horse-trading. Had 
Success crowned him and his friends in their efforts, Mr. 
Graham feels that he would have forgotten it. “But to 
have worked for four long months, driving the horses all the 
day through country quite unknown to me, sitting the most 
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part of each night upon my horse on guard, or riding slowly 
round and round the herd, eating jerked beef, and sleeping, often 
wet, upon the ground, to lose my money, has fixed the whole 
adventure on my memory for life.” For “ failure,” he goes on, 
“alone is interesting.” Great generals, financiers, politicians, 
“the men who go to colonies with or without the indispensable 
half-crown and come back rich, to these we give our greetings in 
the market place ; we make them knights, marking the children 
with the father’s bourgeois brand; we marvel at their fortune for 
a brief space, and make them doctors of civil law, exposing them 
during the process to be insulted by our undergraduates ”—all 
these are tiresome. The thing is to fail picturesquely, like Claver- 
house, Alcibiades, Parnell, or (though Mr. Graham does not say so 
in as many words) a gentleman of ancient Scottish family who 
resembles certain portraits of Charles I. 

Few gentlemen, anyhow, can have lived every moment of their 
lives so fully. It is impossible even to catalogue, and that roughly, 
the adventures which these horse-traders passed through, and the 
odd life they savoured, the blackguards and fine fellows (of either 
sex) they consorted with. As some people do not permit them- 
selves to think quite as frankly as Mr. Graham speaks (not to 
say shouts), not all his best passages may be quoted; but we 
would cite his picture of John Oliver, pp. 74-76, which is manly, 
touching, and that not less excellent, if dissimilar, account of a 
compatriot whom Mr. Graham found at Arcqua, claiming to live 
like a patriarch, the abundance of his wives the only trade-marks 
visible. His chief complaint was that his wives were Catholics 
and now and then trudged off to mass and left him without any one 
to cook his food. 


I doubted personally if a change of creed would better 
things, but held my peace, seeing the man set store by the 
faith which he had learnt in youth and still said he practised ; 
but, as far as I could see, only by cursing the religion of the 
people of the place. W. left his house... refreshed by 
meeting one who in a foreign land, far from home ties and 
moral influences, yet still pursued the simple practice of the 
faith which he had learned at home. 


This is worthy of Byron’s letters, and the point is that these 
thirteen Cunninghame Grahams—we know not what else to call 
them—abound in this vein. “La Pulperia” is a trenchant picture 
of the life in that brown, sun-baked, dusty-looking island in the 
sea of waving grasses, the wine-shop, general dealer’s, bordel of 
the Pampas. “ Victory” is a sinister picture of Paris chock-full of 
the least attractive types of Americans rejoicing in the courtyard 
of the Grand Hotel over “ Kewby” and Dewey, and kindly stating 
that “we need the English now, but afterwards we'll show Victoria 
in a cage for a picayune a peep, and teach the Britishers what to 
do with their old Union Jack.” The narrator sits thinking of 
Spain of old, with visions of the ancient Spanish colonies he 
knows, when he lights on an old Spanish gentleman whose 
daughter reads to him “the whole agony” in the American 
journals, and who takes it like an Indian at the stake. The 
narrator would have you note that the victory is not with the 
apparent victor, and in almost every page of this strange volume 
of truculent tracts disguised as “sketches, stories, or what do you 
call ’em,” the same note is struck. Whether in such merely un- 
pleasant bits of diversion as “ Rothenburger’s Wedding,” or “La 
Clemenza di Tito,” or in the Indian tragedy entitled “ A Hegira,” 
Mr. Graham keeps preaching at you that the world is out of 
joint, all its institutions so much organised cruelty and hypocrisy, 
its God not above suspicion. In Europe and among civilised 
people he beholds the meaner view overwhelming the manlier, 
and Mr. Graham tilts at Europe and civilisation and breaks a 
lance for the Arab and the Gaucho. He preaches half-truths, but 
with much of what he says we sympathise so heartily that we will 
not raise pious hands at the spectacle of his profanities, at the 
weaknesses, inaccuracies, and mere shoutings which will cost him 
the sympathy of many. 

Let us stick by our last, and repeat that we have found this 
baker’s dozen to be a series of thirteen sketches or stories of wild 
reminiscences, chiefly of South America. That is incontrovertible. 
What do we call them? We call them very clever and well worth 
reading—all a reviewer need care to know. 
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A CAMBRIDGE MAN 


“The Avenging of Ruthanna.” 
London: Long. 6s. 


AND TWO WOMEN 


By Mrs, Coulson Kernahan. 


THIS is a one-man-and-two-women book. The theme is not 
exactly new, but it is nevertheless a theme that always possesses a 
certain amount of interest. The reader is made free of much that 
is to come at the outset when Victoria, the cousin of Cecil and 
Violet Calverley, arrives on a visit. A short conversation between 
the two girls ends in Victoria’s blunt statement : “ My dear little 
Violet, you mean well, but your small machinations are as trans- 
parent as glass. You want me to marry this brother of yours ; 
and, my dear, you have to cuirass yourself against a disappoint- 
ment.” Whether Violet so “ cuirasses” herself or not does not 
appear. In due time Cecil Calverley enters; the hero, who 
“was at present an undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge 
and was accomplished in the arts of pleasing women, managing a 
‘funny,’ choosing a cigar, and dressing himself.” In novels all 
men go to Trinity. It is a pity Mrs. Kernahan sent Calverley to 
Cambridge, for he is not in the least like Cambridge men as it has 
been our lot to know them. Very few men at Cambridge, or 
Oxford for that matter, know a good cigar from a moderate one. 
That is a talent that does not come from instinct, and is seldom 
acquired even by habitual cigar smokers before thirty. Nor 
do we care much for Calverley in other respects ; he is a prig, 
without much manliness, if, indeed, he possesses any at all. 
The chief act of his life is to tell a deliberate lie of a very 
unpardonable character, apart from the drawback that there is no 
art about it. The atmosphere of the K.P. had not done much for 
him. Not that we blame the K.P. ; on the contrary, it is obvious 
enough that Mrs. Kernahan is not very familiar with the “ points” 
of the ordinary Cambridge undergraduate. 

That, however, is only one side of the question, and we hasten 
to add that the author does show a very accurate and life-like 
knowledge of the Black Country and its people. This is the scene 
where Ruthanna is introduced to us. Ruthanna is the best 
character in the book, though every character in Mrs. Kernahan’s 
Black Country scenes is well drawn, and the details of this part of 
the movement of the story are really the work of one who knows. 
In the story as a whole we confess to disappointment. It might 
with advantage have been compressed into just one-half—better, 
perhaps, one-third—of the space it occupies. The advent of Ruby 
Stirling, the full-dress report of the inquest, the suicide of Dr. 
Stirling, and indeed the whole of the “second book,” these 
chapters are pure and simple padding. They add nothing what- 
ever to the tale, and remind us forcibly of five spare rooms in a 
ten-roomed house. The actual plot possesses a fair amount of 
interest, and is rather of the harmless mediocre type than anything 
else. The Black Country episodes are the redeeming feature, and 
therein Mrs. Kernahan does display distinct power. But for the 
rest—it adds nothing whatever to the gaiety, information, or 
amusement of nations. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. BIRRELL is shut out from his own “Paradise of Bores” and 
has so much the less chance of realising his own Parliamentary 
ideal—that is to say, of retiring, like Sir William Harcourt, to 
the private room allotted to Minister and ex-Minister at St. 
Stephen’s to polish up his repartees in advance. In plain words, 
the electors of North-East Manchester have refused Mr. Birrell’s 
services. The sombre Sir James Fergusson suits them better. 
There is no accounting for tastes. Parliament, at all events, will 
be dull without its Birrell. 


Although Parliament has lost its Birrell, it will still have its 
Lecky, its Jebb and its Bryce to lend it classic and philosophic 
lustre. We doubt not it will also have its John Morley. But 
among the elected there is quite a “ mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease” and who have attained more or less literary distinction. 
Not to mention Mr. Balfour, there is Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
has written books on sport and travel, as well as an historical 
novel ; Sir Edward Grey, whose “Fly-Fishing” almost at once 
attained the authority of a classic ; Mr. George Wyndham, whose 
best book is a study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
author of a “ History of England” and many other solid volumes ; 
Mr. Henry Norman, author, among other works, of several on 
the East ; Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, author and best of war 
correspondents ; Mr. Gilbert Parker, author of a small library 
of novels; and lastly, Sir George Newnes, author of 77/-Bits 
and various other surprising publications. Dr. Conan Doyle, 
alas, is to be absent. 
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Practical Imperialism and literature are alike concerned with 
the return to Parliament of Mr. Gilbert Parker. His father was 
a captain in the Canadian Militia, of whose intimate history we 
shall shortly be able to read in Lieut.-Col. Denison’s new book, 
Already occupying a distinguished place in literature, and now, 
his crushing defeat of Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth on the latter’s 
own territory, stepping into the field of practical politics, the 
author of “Pierre and his People” and “ How Valmond came to 
Pontiac” doubles his glories as a representative Canadian. Mr, 
Parker knows his French Canada, and we should hear much of 
the French-Canadian point of view when we get to closer grips 
with the South African settlement. The accident of birth has led 
Mr. Gilbert Parker to be its exponent in literature ; the experience 
of the literary man in Parliament does not make it certain that he 
will prove to be its exponent in politics also. We remember Sir 
George Trevelyan and many another. At least we may hope that 
politics will not entirely absorb Mr. Parker’s interests. 


Not Australia alone will thrill over Mr. Kipling’s latest con. 
tribution to the poetics of Imperialism. “The Young Queen” 
appeared in last Thursday’s Z77es, and we quote three of its fine 
stanzas : 


Her hand was still on her sword-hilt—the spur was still on 
her heel— 

She had not cast her harness of grey war-dented steel : 

High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful bold and 
browned, 

Bright-eyed out of the battle the Young Queen rode to be 
crowned. 


. 


And the Old Queen raised and kissed her, and the jealous 
circlet prest, 

Roped with the pearls of the Northland and red with the gold 
of the West— 

Lit with her land’s own opals, levin- hearted, alive, 

And the five-starred Cross above them, for sign of the Nations 
Five. 


These are the Old Queen’s final words : 


Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of prayers or vows, 

Eager in face of peril as thine for thy mother’s house.— 

God requite thee, my Sister, through the strenuous years 
to be, 

And make thy people to love thee as thou hast loved me! 


Among the books delayed by the General Election is the Life 
of Huxley, by his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley. As the biographer 
observes, Huxley was much more than a simple contributor, how- 
ever illustrious, to natural science. He was more even than a 
lucid and profound thinker ; his style reflected a temperament of 
great force and originality. In the forthcoming Life we havea 
study of Huxley the man, and of the circumstances under which 
his various works were begun and completed. Mostly the story 
is told by original letters and extracts from a correspondence 
which was never voluminous. Huxley was a good letter-writer, 
but he preferred to give his time to more serious undertakings. 
But however brief, the letter would show something of the inde- 
finable personality of the man, and it is Huxley as a vivid figure of 
our times, not as a mere learned professor, that Mr. Huxley has to 
present. 


Mr. Clement Scott has come to be regarded by many as an 
established institution, an integral part of the British Empire, as it 
were, something it is quite incredible we should be without ; and 
when, last year, Mr. Scott went and exported himself to the United 
States there was a pervading feeling that part of the fabric of 
things had collapsed. The Free Lance, published this week, restores 
confidence in the stability of cherished institutions, for here is 
Mr. Clement Scott again—even more Clement-Scottish than ever. 
No longer shall we be restricted to the reading of the frigid pro- 
nouncements of detached and austere criticism ; once again, aided 
and abetted by Mr. Scott, we may indulge in our emotions, and, 
regardless of mere -esthetics, laugh and cry and sentimentalise 
generally over our plays to our heart’s content. The reason for 
Mr. Clement Scott’s existence is obvious ; he is the necessary and 
indispensable corrective of the superior person. Hence the /re 
Lance has its distinct place and mission in the general economy of 
things. We note casually that by its medium we may even add 
to our knowledge of the French language. At the end of her 
piquant article on the iniquities of editors and others, Marie Corelli 
expresses thus her compliments to those journals that have taken 
favourable notice of her latest book : “I here express my thanks 
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in both French and English, and say, ‘Au revoir, gentlemen !’” 
There goes the Stratford-on-Avon smile; it can yet do deadly 
work in Fleet Street and its purlieus. 


The ill wind which blew the plague to Glasgow seems likely 
to blow away from Auchmithie (the “ Musselcrag” of “ The 
Antiquary ”) the “ complicated steams of abomination” which have 
been characteristic of the place from the time Scott described it 
tillnow. The “odorifercus vapours” of the Musselcrag of fact 
furnished a testimony to Scott’s accuracy of description. But the 
fear of the plague has fallen upon Forfarshire, and Musselcrag is 
to have a cleaning such as never was heard or dreamt of in all its 
history. The County Council of Forfarshire has instructed the 
sanitary inspector to give a liberal supply of disinfectants, free of 
cost, to the inhabitants of the famous fishing hamlet for the pur- 
pose of disinfecting “offensive smelling places” ; and a number 
ofadditional scavengers are to be sent to keep the village clean. 
Musselcrag will hardly know itself when it wakens up one of these 
mornings, and hereafter it may be possible for those visiting the 
scenes of “ The Antiquary” to include Auchmithie. 


Scott’s connection with John Philip Kemble is well known 
through Lockhart’s Life. The tragedian’s love of black-letter 
learning afforded a strong bond of fellowship, and Scott used to 
say that Kemble was the only man who ever seduced him into 
very deep potations. Miss M. E. Coleridge now contributes an 
interesting reminiscence of the great nuvelist’s acquaintance with 
Fanny Kemble. Apparently it was only slight, but it drew from 
Scott the characteristic remark that Miss Kemble’s being a good 
horsewoman was “a great recommendation in the eyes of an old 
Borderer like myself.” Some hostile criticisms of Miss Kemble’s 
acting in Edinburgh had appeared in Ballantyne’s magazine, and 
Scott took up the cudgels on her behalf. “I think you are hard 
upon Miss Kemble,” he wrote to Ballantyne. “I have seen no- 
thing so good since her aunt, Mrs. Siddons.” Ballantyne sent the 
note to the actress, but she gave it away to somebody who wanted 
an autograph. ‘“ What should 1 do with it?” she said. “1 acted 
badly.” Evidently she thought that Scott was ‘not quite sincere, 
for she remarked ; “ How can I tell what he had seen since my 
aunt?) He may have seen nothing but what was bad.” Accord- 
ing to Miss Kemble Lady Scott was “a silly woman,” with very 
little to commend her but her French vivacity. But Scott could 
never have married and mourned a silly woman. 


Various butchers and bakers are said to be invoking the aid 
of the Muse to add to the gaiety of life while bettering their own 
business. The revival reminds one of Macaulay, who in one of 
his letters quotes lines issued from his hat shop by one James 
Johnson. Delicately they stand in contrast to the self-assertion 
of the shouting soaps and miraculous medicines of to-day. Of 
course the old hatter claims for himself perfection ; but he does 
it in so charmingly civil and roundabout a manner. He sings: 


Although it is wrong, I must frankly confess, 

To judge of the merits of folk by their dress, 

I cannot help thinking an ill-looking hat 

Is a very bad sign in a man for all that ; 

Especially now, as James Johnson is willing 

To set up our old hats, in style, for a shilling ; 

And give them a gloss of so silky a hue 

As makes them look newer than when they were new. 


There is almost a suggestion of Maria Edgeworth in the leisure 
to moralise and patness of remark. 


The threat of excommunication at last launched against Count 
Tolstoy by the Orthodox Greek Church suggests the question of 
his position in English thought. That the writings of Tolstoy are 
80 widely known in English translations is largely due in the first 
stance to the literary discernment and enterprise of Messrs. 
Crowell, of Boston, whose action a few years back in publishing 
translations of nearly all Tolstoy’s books was shortly afterwards 
copied in England by the firm of Walter Scott. Of course, long 
before then “Anna Karénina” and other of Tolstoy’s novels had 
been perfectly well known to the comparatively few ; but his name 

ad not become the household word it has become since. Merely 
a8 a novelist Tolstoy would probably never have attained any 
Considerable vogue with English readers; but his exegetical 
Writings have found a wider public, especially “ My Religion.” A 
distinct, if small, body of people explicitly take him for 
their leader, and: one or more settlements are founded upon 
Purely Tolstoyan principles. One instance of the direct in- 
fluence of his teaching may be mentioned. A man in receipt 
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of an excellent salary, with no means of support outside that 
salary, suddenly determined to put the theories of Tolstoy to the 
test in his own person. He disbelieved in the whole present 
system of economics and determined to divorce himself entirely 
from it. He started by throwing up his situation. “I may have 
to go barefoot,” he said to his friends, “and beg for a crust, but I 
cannot help that. All I know is that I am émfelled to take this 
course. Whether I am wrong or right I can only discover by the 
test of actual experience.” And this was a keen man of business, 
with no symptom of the fanatic about him. We do not hear o 
many such disciples. 


We all remember Sir John Mowbray. His kindly face and 
ways—the many qualities which made him so excellent a “father 
of the House” will not soon be forgotten. Sir John was educated 
at Westminster School, and he sat for a long number of years in 
the great political school of Westminster—that is to say, the 
House of Commons. Thus he became a depositary of many 
interesting memories, and of some of these he contributed a record 
to Blackwooad’s Magazine. He died while the papers were still 
appearing ; so that his reminiscences in full will never be written. 
But what he wrote is being gathered by his daughter into a 
volume, with additions made possible by his letters and notes. 
Sir John Mowbray knew Disraeli well, and Gladstone only less 
well; and indeed there was no celebrity of the past half-century 
of whom he could not talk intimately. 


Two “Burns relics” have been placed in the museum in con- 
nection with the Burns “ National” Memorial at Mauchline. 
They are a window in Armour’s house from which Jean is said 
to have witnessed signals made by the poet in the “ Whitefoord 
Arms,” and the door of the spence (parlour) in Mossgiel, where 
Burns sat when, according to some lines in “ The Vision,” he was 
visited by the Muse of Coila and crowned as Scotia’s bard. Great 
will be the joy when next the 25th of January comes round, and the 
new treasures come under worship. The fund to pay off the debt 
on the “ National” Memorial is, by the way, despite the pleading 
of years, still £200 short of the total of £5,000. And this not- 
withstanding that there is a standing offer to pay off the /as¢ £100. 
The Chair of Scottish Literature and History in honour of the 
poet may wait awhile. 


BOOKS TO COME-—II 


WE have had, and shall have for some time to come, books about 
the war in crowds. One, however, which wi:l demand and obtain 
special attention is “ The Story of the War in South Africa,” by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, which Messrs. Sampson Low will publish 
this month, with chapters on the investment and relief of Lady- 
smith, the battles of Colenso, Spion Kop, Vaal Krantz, the relief 
of Kimberley, Cronje’s surrender, &c. “The Inhabitants of 
the Philippines,” by Frederic H. Sawyer; “ Lepcha Land, or 
Six Weeks in the Sikhim Himalayas,” by Florence Donaldson ; 
and “Famous Horses,” by Theo Taunton (with portraits, 
pedigrees, principal performances, brought up to the date of this 
year’s Derby), are other works which Messrs. Sampson Low have 
in preparation. 

Mr. Grant Richards promises a variety of new books: “ The 
Far East: its History and its Question”—yet another book by 
Alexis Krausse ; “ Jean Paul Marat: the People’s Friend,” by E. 
Belfort Bax ; “Three Plays for Puritans,” by G. Bernard Shaw ; 
“Memoirs of Edward Hare, C.S.I.,” by Edward Hare, Major 
I.M.S. ; “The Confessions of St. Augustine,” with introduction 
by Alice Meynell ; ‘“‘ What is Catholicism?” by Edmond Scherer, 
with introduction by Rev. R. F. Horton. 

Messrs. Rivington announce : “ Periods of European History” : 
Period III., the Close of the Middle Ages, A.D. 1272-1494, by R. 
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Lodge, M.A., and Period VIII., Modern Europe, from A.D. 1815, 
by W. Alison Phillips, M.A. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly give us “ Soldiering in Canada,” 
a volume of recollections and experiences by Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Denison, telling the story of the Canadian Militia during 
the last forty years. Lieutenant-Colonel Denison is a well-known 
Canadian and prominent Imperialist, and his theme has a peculiar 
interest just now. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Lettres 


The Collected Poems of T. E, Brown, edited by H. /. Brown, 
Hi. G. Dakyns, and W. E. Henley. A book to have and to cherish ; 
humorous, lyrical, individual ; the real poetic stuff. 


O blackbird, what a boy you are ! 

How you do go it ! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 
How you do blow it! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far ? 
Or is it wasted breath ? 

** Good Lord, she is so bright 

To-night !” 

The blackbird saith. 


(Macmillan. Pp. 736. 75. 6d.) 

The Finding of the Book, and other Poems, by W//iam Alexander, 
D.D., Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. Poems 
imaginative and reflective, historical, Scriptural and devotional, miscel- 
laneous. The Archbishop has a somewhat fatal fluency, a poetic flight 
that often fails, an imaginative promise rarely realised. 


With tints of thine did Pope his marble stain, 
And Milton’s spirit in thy music found 
Majestic swell, soft fall of infinite sea — 


so the Archbishop sings of Crashaw, and he seems to ‘* derive” largely 
from the seraphic poets of the Crashaw period. About half the verses in 
this volume appeared in a collection some years ago. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 325. 65. net.) 

Sailors’ Songs, by Débdin, Thomas Moore, Allan Cunningham, 
Campbell—all the favourites, in fact. (Warne. Pp. 136. Is.) 

The Pageantry of Life, by Charles Whibley. The Art of Life and 
some of its exponents form Mr. Whibley’s theme, on which he gossips 
with no little grace and dexterous paradox. The artist in life is ‘‘ con- 
cerned only with his own perfection, he is a miracle of selfishness : that is 
the first condition of success.” Brummel was *‘ to himself a work of art, 
which should be embellished by perfect manners, perfect taste, and a 
cunning tailor ; nor is it surprising that the finished work inspired the 
whole of English society with admiring awe.” Mr. Whibley is cunning 
in the art of compounding the quotable sentence. Of Disraeli he writes : 
‘« Mystery was his pose, and yet he was the most candid of men. He 
could not, if he would, suppress his meaning. What he was in his books 
that he was in his career ; and while romance was his life, his life was a 
more brilliant romance than his own ironic pen had dared to shape.” 
(Heinemann. Pp. 269. 7s. 6d.) 

The Book of Sun-Dials. Originally compiled by the late A/rs. 
Alfred Gatty, now enlarged and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor 
Lloyd. About half the work is devoted to sun-dial mottoes, such as : 


Life passes away like a flower. 


I am a shadow, so art thou : 
I mark the time : dost thou ? 


We have early English, early Irish, Scottish, and foreign dials; and 
J. Wigham Richardson contributes a chapter on the construction of 
dials. Sumptuously illustrated and got up ; a fascinating volume. (Bell. 
Pp. 530. 315. 6d. net.) 

Roman Art, by Franz Wickhoff, translated and edited by J/rs. 
Arthur Strong, LL.D. An account of style in Roman painting and 
sculpture, from the period of Augustus to Constantine. A work unique in 
the criticism of ancient art, in that ‘the historical survey is supported 
throughout by a searching analysis into the zesthetic causes and conditions 
of artistic change.” Pompeian painting is specially studied. Fourteen 
fine plates, eighty-one text illustrations, including some from the Wiener 
Genesis—fragments of the First Book of Moses, in Greek, on purple 
parchment, on which are some of the oldest extant Bible pictures. 
(Heinemann, Pp. 198. 36s.) 


Fiction 


The Heart's Highway, by Mary Z. Wilkins. An autobiographical 
romance of Virginia in the seventeenth century, written with all Miss 
Wilkins’ charm of sentiment and style. Concludes with this felicity : 
“* For I have learnt that the blazon of love is the only one which holds 
good for ever through all the wilderness of history, and the path of love is 
the only one which those that may come after us can safely follow unto the 
end of the world.” (Murray. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

The Chase of the Ruby, by &ichard Marsh. 


“T therefore give 
and bequeath all that I die possessed of . . 


- to my nephew, Guy 


The Outlook 





Holland . . . on condition that he recover from May Bewicke, th) 
actress, my signet ring.” Tle recovered it. (Skeffington. Pp, 215, 
35. 6d.) 

The Pretty Polly, by W. Clark Russell. ‘*The weather was 
the sun warm, the breeze scanting, and the brig with her yards almoy 
square,” and soon, We all know our modern Marryat, who here gives 
us another taste of his familiar quality. (Chatto. Pp. 324.  5y.) 

Tongues of Conscience, by Aolert Hichens. Five stories, “gq 
Change,” ‘* William Foster,” ‘*The Cry of the Child,” ‘ How Lop 
came to Professor Guildea,” ‘* The Lady and the Beggar.” Studies of 
mingled effects, the curious, the pathetic, the haunting, the picturesque, 
(Methuen. Pp. 368. 6s.) 

The Marble Face, by G. Co/more. ‘‘Marble? It was the face of 
a living woman, a face of flesh and flood, a face of anguish.” A murde 
accounts for the anguish ; a very tense story. (Smith, Elder. Pp, 37, 
6s.) 

Servants of Sin, by /ohn Bloundelle-Burton. Scene: France; 
period: early last century. Names of characters: Monsieur le Dug, 
Marquise Grignon de Poissy, Vandecque, De Fourbignac, &c.—all goog 
play-bill names, and this romance has, in fact, been dramatised and ** Dro. 
duced ” for copyright purposes. ‘* Baulked thus,” he reflected, “ she 
evolved this scheme of revenge to expose me to all.” Stirring. (Methuen, 
Pp. 307. 6s.) 

Landlopers : the Tale of a Drifting Travel and the Quest of Pardo 
and Peace, by /. Ze Gay Brereton. A month’s itinerary of @ 
Australian literary tramp, occasionally funny ; verses, some pretty, sand. 
wiched in here and there. The text is decorated with vignettes ard 
silhouettes. (Unwin. Pp. 177. 35. 6d.) 

As Luck Would Have It, by /Vii/iam Westall. ‘ «1 cannot touch 
the hand of an impostor, Godfrey Alwyn, of a man who has been so bag 
as to step into another man’s shoes, rob him of his title and spend his 
money,’ exclaimed Gay.” A tale of unintentional impersonation ; society 
characters ; plenty of plot. (Chatto. Pp. 384. 6s.) 

Men of Marlowe's, by A/rs. Henry Dudeney. Marlowe’s, one of 
the Inns of Court, is just off Holborn, and this is a sheaf of eleven storie 
about its inmates. ‘* Not exactly sensational,” says the imaginary narrator, 
‘hardly a detective in them.” ** The detective,” responds his listener, is 
a slur on any story. He is merely the author’s fool” ‘* But,” continues 
the other, ‘‘ they are not even love stories of the kind you’re accustomed 
to.” This is a promising introduction. (Longmans, Pp. 288. 6s.) 

Cynthia in the West, by Charles Lee. The West is Cornwall, 
where Cynthia’s feet ‘* wrote lyrics on the path,” and where ‘‘ under the 
cloudless midday sky she said: ‘It is like living in the shell of a great 
blue flower.’”? To the West Robert Maurice goes ‘‘ for a change,” e- 
counters Cynthia, but not to his happiness. ‘‘The arc-lamps are shining 
in Piccadilly Circus. I am going back to them. I wish I had never 
strayed from under them,” he says at the last. A story with pretty points 
(Richards. Pp. 288. 6s.) 


History, Biography, Travel 


The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900, by 77. /Whate. 
A massive compendium, in which are treated the Armenian and Guine 
Venezuela boundary questions, the dealings of the Government with Chin, 
the Nile and Niger, India, the minor Colonies and Protectorates, and South 
Africa. The last four chapters are devoted to general legislation. Treaties 
and other diplomatic papers are copiously given. There are several maps 
A treasury of facts for the politician. ‘‘ The opinions are the author's, and 
for them neither value nor interest is claimed, except for any approval ot 
criticism they may excite in the mind of the reader.” (Vacher. Pp. 531 
155. net.) 

A History of the Isle of Man, by 4. 1. Moore, M.A., Speakerd 
the House of Keys. Singularly well written. This is also the most com 
plete and authoritative record of the Isle of Man yet published. It deserves 
inclusion in the historical section of all public and circulating libraries 
(Unwin. Pp. 1,026. 2vols. 32s.) 

The Story of the Chinese Crisis, by Alexander Krausse, The 
incidents preceding the Boxer rising are related in detail. A chrone 
logical appendix gives the landmarks of Chinese history. A map shows 
the country from I’eking to Taku, and there is a plan of Peking. Useful. 
(Cassell. Pp. 237. 35. 6a.) 

South African Studies, by A//red Hillier, B.A., M.D. * Krageris® 
was unjust and impossible.” A volume of cogent facts and intelligest 
views. (Macmillan, Pp. 312. 6s.) 

How We Escaped from Pretoria, by Captain Aylmer Haldany 
D.S.O. Well told and exciting. (Blackwood. Pp. 126. Is.) 

The Earl of Rosebery, by Jane 7. Stoddart, An ‘ illustrated 
biography.” ‘* The Rosebery collar deserves a paragraph to itself. Its 
quite as distinctive in its way as the Gladstone collar, and the story £0 
that the ex-Premier invented it. He found that the sharp edges of the 
ordinary turn-down collar,” &c. Certainly rather a monograph for the 
million. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 174. 6s.) 

The Relief of Mafeking, by Filson Young. Describes Lond 
Ro%erts’ advance to Bloemfontein, an expedition with Lord Methuen, 
nd the achievement of Mahon’s flying column. The substance of letters 
sent to the Manchester Guardian, Effective and non-sensational. 
(Methuen. Pp. 293. 6s.) 

George Whitefield, M.A., Field-Preacher, by James [aters® 
Gledstone. A conscientious biography of a man who aroused opposition 
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and wielded influence in about equal measure. 


Pp. 359: 6s.) 
So 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 


Idiering in Canada, by Lieut.-Colonel George T. Denison. 
Interesting recollections and experiences which the author confesses to 
have written ‘* in the style in which a man would tell his recollections to 
an old friend while smoking a pipe in front of a fire”—the ideal style, in 
fet, for a work of this kind. (Toronto: Morang. Pp. 364.) 

Sport and Travel, East and West, by /vederick Courteney Selous. 
Wild-goat hunting on the Maimun Dagh ; travel, sport, and ornithology in 
Asia Minor, and hunting in the Rockies, are what Mr, Selous tells of ina 


manner fascinating both to sportsmen and the general reader. 
(Longmans. 


abound. 


Pp. 311. 12s, 6d. net.) 


Pictures 


The Ice World of Himalaya, by Fanny Bullock Workman, and 


William Hunter Workman, 
Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. 


Among the peaks and passes of Ladakh, 
Out-of-the-way, precipitously adventurous, 


graphic. Three maps, and seventy-seven illustrations reproduced from 


photographs. 


Far in the north Himalaya lifting high 


His towery summits, till they cleave the sky, 


Spans the wide land from east to western sea, 
Lord of the Hills, instinct with Deity. 


(Unwin. Pp. 204. 165.) 


Tom Wallis, by Low's Becke. 


For Boys 


A tale of the South Seas. Mr. 
Becke is here in his favourite surroundings, but this time with a boy-hero, ‘ 


whom he envelopes in characteristic perils ; savages, castaways, reefs, 


wrecks, and many bold sailor-men. 


Lancelot Speed. 


(Religious Tract Society. 


Eleven suitable illustrations are by 
Pp. 320, 55.) 
Red Jacket: the Last of the Senecas, by Z. S. Zilis. 


About 


General Sullivan’s great expedition against the Iroquois, trails, ambuscades, 


tomahawks, and a boy scout who performs feats of valour. 


tions. (Cassell. 


Fabianism and the Empire, edited by G. Bernard Shaw. 


Pp. 347. 2s. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


Ten illustra- 


A mani- 


‘MACMILLAN & (0.'S NBW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D. 


Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Literature.—“' Of the many books that have appeared on the problem with which it 
deals it is, we think, the soundest and most instructive. It deserves a wide sale.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES. By 


ALrFreD Hiuier, B.A., M.D., Author of “ Raid and Reform.” 





Volume I. now ready. 
THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


With Illustrations by C. E. Brock and H. M. Brock. In 5 Monthly Volumes. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


With a General Introduction by Mowsray Morris, and 25 Illustrations by 
H. M. Brock. 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By 


Cuarces W. Woop, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 


Also by CHARLES W. WO9D. 
Second Edition. Now ready. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE: 


With 88 Illustrations. res. net. 
Times.—‘‘ A pleasant, handsome book, attractive alike in subject, treatment, and 


illustration.” 
LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Highly entertaining and instructive........ Beautifully illus 


Illustrated. 8vo. 14s. 
trated.” 











festo emanating from the Fabian Eight Hundred, on foreign trade, Imperial | 
policy, India, South Africa, Army reform, China, the minimum wage, the | 


housing and drink questions, and the Press. 


electorate is at present may be judged by its newspapers, those written by 
gentlemen for gentlemen being in many respects the worst.’? Caustic and | 


Shaw-ish, and, of course, most entertaining. 

Supplement to the Ninth Edition of the Handbook to Political | 
Questions of the Day, and Arguments on Either Side, by Sydney | 
Old-age pensions, elementary education, the sale of | 


Buxton, M.P. 


(Richards. 


Pp. 101. 15.) | 


intoxicating liquors to child-messengers, and ‘‘ intoxicating liquor laws” 
are the matters which add to the usefulness of this invaluable political 


handbook. 


(Murray. 


Pp. 67. 2s. 6d.) 


The Law and Practice of General Elections, Retrospective 


and Actual, by 
40. 6d.) 


Henry W. Lucy (Toby, M.P.). 


(Arrowsmith. Pp. 


The Biography of a Grizzly, by Zrnest Seton-Thompson. A 
volume of charming bear-pictures (seventy-five of them), pleasantly 


“written up.” 


(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp, 167. 6s.) 


New Editions, Reprints 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin sends us an edition in paper covers of “ An 
Obstinate Parish,” by AZ, Z. Lord (‘Sydney Christian”). (2s. 6d.) 
“Peggy of the Bartons,” by B. A/. Croker, has been added to Messrs. 
Methuen’s “* Sixpenny Library.” 
In his 3s. 6¢. series Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith has included the following 
sories by Ldwin Hughes: **A Twofold Silence,” ‘*A Case of Black- 
mail,” “ By an Unseen Hand.” 
Messrs. Greening have published a revised and enlarged edition of 
“London : a Guide for the Visitor, Sportsman, and Naturalist,” by 7. W. 


Cundall, 


(Pp. 108. 6d.) 


In their ‘‘ Little Library” Mess‘s. Methuen have included Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ever- delightful “Cranford,” with an introduction by 2. V. Lucas, 


(Pp. xliv, 252, 


Is. 6d.) 


The Scottish Single Tax League forwards us the third edition of 
“Japanese Notions of European Political Economy,” by Zen/earo Makato, 


Japanese Commissioner. 


(Pp. 142. Is.) 


The fourth yearly edition of ‘‘ Cairo and Egypt, and Life in the Land 
of the Pharaohs ” is a pictorial and descriptive guide by /Za//i/_ J. Kemerd. 


(Simpkin, Marshall. 





Pp. 227. 15.) 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES: 


Some Discussions at the Antediluvian Club. 


Reported by A. FOGEY, Senior. 


Edited, with a Preface, by H. WHATES. 
Author of “ The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900," &c. 


Wg oNTENTS : Lord Salisbury and the Nile Valley—Uganda and the Niger—Some 
en China—Massacred Armenians--Lord Salisbury and the Concert—Did the 


Geloal Office Know ?—Anglo-American Policies 
t Colonial Minister—Newfoundland and Ashanti. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrv., LONDON. 


A Deal in Pacifics and Others—A 


‘‘How ignorant the | 


| 
| 





With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E, 


BROWN, Author of “ Fo'c’s'le Yarns,” ‘‘ The Manx Witch,” &c. (Uniform 
with Tennyson, Wordsworth, Arnold, &c.) 





MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp., LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








mnnnnnnnrrwrwwvwvwe 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Publishers’ Circular. 


NOW READY. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THES§ 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archbishop of CANTER BURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A ¢heneum. 


** An interesting book.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“In many ways affords capital amusement.”"—Pxdlishers' Circular. 


** The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself." —St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


** May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes‘ing to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time ; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


‘ Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


*‘A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 


“ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives." —Bristol Mercury. 

“* Are certainly worthy of republication."—County Gentleman. 

“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 


memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.” —Daily Graphic. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 











NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. Copies have been 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge 
to other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. V. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 9d. 
Complete bound copies of earlier Vols., with Index, 
are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. each volume, 
from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 








THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL: 


A Symposium upon the Alleged Deterioration y 
the Novel. 





In reply to inquiries the Publisher begs y 
state that the articles: in the above-named serig 
have appeared in Zhe Outlook as follows :— 


August 18.—I. Mr. JOHN Murray; II. Mr. W. HEINEMAny, 
III. Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, 

August 25.—IV. Mr. JoHN LONG. 

September 1.—V. Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS (Messrs. Greening § 
Co., Ltd.); VI. Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN. 

September 8.—VII. A CrITIC’s REJOINDER, 

September 15.—VIII. Mr. GRANT RICHARDS; IX. THE Fy 


TIONIST ; 


X. THE READER. 


September 22.—XI. THE NOVEL AND THE PUBLIC — Moy 
ESPECIALLY THE PUBLISHER AND THE CRITIC. 


Copies of each issue may still be obtained at 3d. (34 
post free), or the whole set for 1s. 6d. (1s. od. post free), 





Address the Publisher, Zhe Outlook, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








VIEWS 


eee 




















AND REVIEWS 


The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this serisa 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may stilb 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, TH 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM, By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. (Two Issues). 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 


CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘“‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


““AN "EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES, By JOSE 
JACOBS, 
ARNE GARBORG. By GEOM 


EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS, By LION 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAL 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEOR 
WYNDHAM., 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. Byé 
Rev. Prof, SHUTTLEWORTE 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLING 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

THE REV. JOHN MITFORD 
THE GAME. By E. V. LUCAS 

OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. Mil 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H.M 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD Gi 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS, By WILLM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE, By Ml 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. » 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES Fil 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLE 


WHITE OF SELBORNE. ! 
ANDERSON GRAHAM 


—«©_« 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED- 


State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, i 


Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. 


son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, nol 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) re 
“ Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmens 


4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGE! 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


——<« 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookselt 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selectioe 
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GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 9 
GUARANTEED 
PURE. 
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a MELLOW 


AROMA. 


MIXTURE. $2 


_— TOBACCO. 


For Thirty Years the Irish National SMOKERS 
Smoking Mixture. SHOULD 


~ BELFAST. / £292 FoR 
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FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


VIGHY GELESTINS spin 


CAUTION.—Sce that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lon von, E.C. 


HUMBER (X<LES 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 














These superb and_ still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 
Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 
2ls. extra. 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Luimirep, 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 








Financial Year ends November 20, 1900. All persons previously assuring will receive 
an additional share of profit over later entrants at the next division in 1902. 


NATIONAL Ap 


PROVIDENT 
_ INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
The Profits are Divided Solely amongst the 





PPPPBA DAA 


Assured, Already Divided £5, 400,000, 
Paid in Claims, nearly .. ee ee ++ 11,090,000, 
Accumulated Fund, nearly .. ee +s 45,400,000, 


Endowment Assurance Policies are issued com- 
bining Life Assurance at minimum cost 
with provision for Old Age. 

These Policies are singularly advantageous. 
Prospectus on Application. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48 GracecnurRcH STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





wn 





PLeasE Norg.—Tue OvTLOoK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooksTatts and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
on and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
Papers are available, Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 


Staeer, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
‘pplication, 





AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the 
Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools 
at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. 


Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and 
other hard Woods are on View. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, 
and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of 
ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, 
of every character, for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration, 


The Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. 
Government, the Trustees of the British Museum, many Artists of 
repute, and the leading Publishers. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now 
ready, New Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photograpbs of Nota- 
ble Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 























PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 











Including addresses to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. BALFOUR. Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER. 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.”’ 


ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 

OBSERVER.—** Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 

ACADEM Y,—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’” 

BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. mt 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. a ; : 5 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, 41 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
each. 7 
Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 
Secretaries 

; Professor PATRICK GEDDES 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHE 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
By Means of Natural Selection. SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALP8, 


[Oct. 6, 











By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., LL.D.,-F.R.S. IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Autbor. Including the History of the First Ascent of the 


A Popular Edition. Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Matterhorn. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


THE LIFE OF Fifth Edition. With 135 Illustrations and Maps. Medium 8vo, 15s, ne 
SIR JOHN FOWLER, BART., K.C.M.G. os 


A Record of Engineering Work, 1834-1898. THREE NEW NOVELE. 


By THEMES MACKAY. THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 


With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
A Romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 


THE LOCUST PLAGUE By MARY E. WILKINS. 


AND ITS SUPPRESSION. With a Frontispiece by F. M. Du Mond. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


By A.NEAS MUNRO, JOHN CHARITY. 


Doctcr of Medicine of the Universities of Edinburgh and Cordova, and Fellow of the 


Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. A Tale of the Early Part of Her Majesty’s Reign, 
With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 24s, net. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL f 


Author of ‘‘ The Procession of Life,” &c. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF penis vata 
AFGHANISTAN. THE WORLDLINGS. 


By MIR MUNSHI, SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, F.R.G.S. By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Barrister-at-Law, : rs 
Advanced Student of Christ's College, Cambridge. Author of “ The Actor Manager,” ‘‘ One Man's View,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d, net. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE | STREET, W. 3 





IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR _ 1900. 


A SOUVENIR. 


Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players and 
Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 
THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT, 
Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 Ios, . 





Price £2 10s. Bound in Vellum. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Statist of April 21 says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock , evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Cars 
ELxchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the inst 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work 
Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is £2 ros., has been portraits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most 
limited to 1,000 copies. Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The | men of recognised position in ‘‘The House,”’ and of many popular §) 
House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in | men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members, 





NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stok 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it will be 
found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 5 New-Street Square. 


—————s 
—— 
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